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/  V v  :  ATE  in  the  sea- 
son  of  1857 
there  wa  s 
some  corres- 
pondence be- 
tween Gover- 
nor Young  and 
Col.  Alexander 
and  between 
Elder  John  Taylor  and  Captain  T.  B. 
Marcy.  On  the  29th  of  September,  we 
have  seen,  the  Governor  forwarded  to 
the  expedition  a  copy  of  his  order  de- 
claring martial  law,  and  another  order 
for  the  troops  to  depart  from  the  Terri- 
tory. Later,  on  the  14th  of  October,  the 
Governor  addressed  a  communication  to 
Colonel  Alexander,  in  which  he  recited 
their  mutual  attachment  for  the  Consti- 
tution, and  mentioned  that  the  people  of 
Utah  firmly  believed  the  object  of  the 
administration  to  be  the  destruction,  if 
not  entire  annihilation  of  a  law  abiding 
community,  without  pretext  and  upon 
baseless  rumor  and  reports;  that  this  was 
treason  against  the  liberties  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Utah;  that  the  Mormon  people 
had  sought  diligently  for  peace,  seeking 
it  even  in  the  desert;  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  resist  the  approach  of  the  army,  even 
though  the  latter  were  the  measurable 
innocent  agents  of  the  administration; 
that  it  becomes  a  question  whether  it 
would  not  be  more  consonant  with  the 
spirit  of  American  institutions  for  the  ex- 
pedition to  return,  and  more  patriotic 
for  officers  to  ward  off,  by  all  honorable 
means,  a  fratricidal  and  sanguinary 
war.  Colonel  Alexander  wrote  Governor 
Young.in  reply, that  he  could  only  repeat 


his  previous  assurance  that  no  harm 
could  have  happened  to  any  citizen  of 
Utah,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
army  in  the  legitimate  performance  of 
its  duties  without  molestation.  Colonel 
Alexander  had  on  the  12th  of  October 
written  to  the  Governor  in  substance  as 
follows:  That  the  troops  expected  a 
friendly  reception;  that  the  Mormons 
had  resorted  to  open  hostilities,  of  a 
kind  far  beneath  the  usages  of  civilized 
warfare,  by  authorizing  the  burning  of 
the  grass  with  a  view  of  starving  a  few 
beasts  and  perhaps  men,  and  by  burning 
public  stores;  that  the  Governor  and  his 
followers  were  in  an  attitude  of  rebellion; 
that  the  force  under  his  command  should 
be  used  in  obedience  to  his  orders;  that 
the  bloodshed  in  this  contest  would  be 
upon  the  Governor's  head;  that  his  force 
was  ample  to  overcome  resistance;  and 
that  he  was  prepared  to  listen  to  any 
arrangement  suggested  by  the  Governor 
in  the  spirit  of  his  communication. 

On  the  16th,  the  Governor  replied  sub- 
stantially: That  troops  employed  under 
color  of  law  were  not  always  legally  em- 
ployed; that  troops  had  often  driven 
Mormons  from  their  homes,  while  mobs 
followed  and  plundered  them;  that  the 
government  not  only  furnished  them  no 
protection  from  the  Indians,  but  had 
asked  five  hundred  of  their  young  men; 
that,  if  it  be  true  the  army  came  with 
peaceful  purposes,  it  is  strange  a  part  of 
it  was  withdrawn  from',  Minnesota,  then 
the  scene  of  Indian  massacres  and  de- 
predations; that  the  people  would  not 
tolerate  corrupt  officials,  blacklegs  and 
murderers,   even  though  the  army   at» 
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tempt   to  defend   them;  that,   far  from, 
being  in  rebellion,  we  are  endeavoring 
to  perpetuate  the  Constitution;  that  the 
cost  had   been  counted;  that  we  have 
been  compelled  to  relinquish  rights,  but 
are  now,  for  the  first  time,  possessed  of 
the  power  to  have  a  voice  in  the  treat- 
ment that  we  shall  receive,  and  intend  to 
use  it;  that  we  have  no  arm  in  which  to 
trust  save  that  of  Jehovah;  that  you  are 
directed  to  return  east  or  to  Fort  Hall; 
that  if  you  need  supplies  to  return,  we 
will  cheerfully  furnish  them;  that  should 
you  or  any  of  the  officers  with  you  desire 
to  visit  the  city,  you  are  cordially  invited 
and  assured  of  a  safe  escort  and  courte- 
ous attention;  that  if  blood  is  shed  it  will 
be  upon  the  heads  of  the  commanders  of 
the  troops.     Governor  Young  again  ad- 
dressed Colonel  Alexander,  under  date 
of  October  28th,  saying,  in  effect,  among 
other  things  that  Captain  Marcy  or  any 
officers  desiring  to  visit  the  city  would 
be  hospitably  entertained  and  might  re- 
turn in  the  vehicle  conveying  the  letter. 
Elder  Taylor,  October  21st,  1857,  wrote 
a  trenchant  letter  to  Capt.  R.  B.  Marcy, 
in  which  he  said  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  personal  character  of  the  officers,  the 
cause  they  are  engaged  in  is  bad;  that 
they  are  the  servants  of  a   lamantably 
corrupt  administration;  that  you   come 
"to  cut  out  the  loathsome  ulcer  from  the 
body  politic;"  that  President  Buchanan 
knew  the  nature  of  Judge  Drummond's 
charge,  for  he  was,  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  writer,  informed  of  it  by  one  of  his 
own  cabinet;  that  Utah  alone  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  privileges  of  the  pre- 
emption  laws;   that  the    administration 
having  planned  our  destruction  was  eag- 
er to  catch  at  anything  to  render  specious 
their  contemplated  acts;  that  the  Demo- 
crats were  told  that  in  advocating  pop- 
ular sovereignty  to  maintain  slavery  in 
the  Territories,  they  upheld  polygamy; 
that  they  saw  this  would  conflict  with 
the  religious  scruples  of  their  constitu- 
ents and  would  not  do;  that  Congression- 
al action    being  out  of    the  question, 
therefore  it  became  necessary  to  discover 
other  means,  which  were  found  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  troops;  that  thus  would 
the  wind  be  taken  out  of  the  sails  of  the 


Republican  party  which  fastened  upon 
the  Democrats  the  stigma  of  upholding 
slavery  and  polygamy,  those  "twin  relics 
of   barbarism;"     that   he    had    traveled 
extensively  and  had  never  found  a  peo- 
ple so  patriotic  or  virtuous  as  the  Latter- 
day  Saints;  that  they  know  the  difference 
between  blind  submission  and  intelligent 
obedience;  that  it  is  not  treason  to  stand 
up  for  constitutional  rights,  to  resist  un- 
constitutional acts  designed  to  rob  us  of 
the  franchise,  cut  our  throats  to  subserve 
party  interests,  and  to  force  corrupt  tools 
upon  us,   nor  to  maintain  inviolate  our 
homes,  our  friends,  our  wives,  and  our 
honor,  from  the  blight  of  a  debauched 
soldiery;  that  we  have  considered  these 
matters  and  are  prepared  to   meet  the 
"terrible  vengeance"  predicted;  that  it 
is  not  alone  the  voice  of  Brigham,  but 
the  deep-seated    feeling  of  the    whole 
community;  that  we  will  burn  our  prop- 
erty rather  than  let  it  fall  into  the  hands 
of  our  enemies;  that  it  would  be  madness 
for  you  to  try  to  come  in  under  such  cir- 
cumstances; that  we  have  already  des- 
troyed three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  our  property  in  Green  River 
county;  that  we  have  been  twice  driven 
by  tame  submission  to  corrupt  officials; 
that  we  are  determined  to  have  peace,  if 
we  have  to  fight  for  it;  that  we  admire 
you  as  gentlemen,  but  as  enemies  pre- 
fer your  backs  to  your  faces;  that  he  must 
disclaim  the  prefix  of   Reverend  to  his 
name;  that  when  he  left  the  east  public 
opinion  was  beginning  to  react,  and  it 
may  materially  affect  the  position  of  the 
administration. 

Among  others,  who  wrote  letters  to 
officers  of  the  expedition,  was  James 
Ferguson,  the  adjutant  general.  He 
addressed  a  communication  to  Colonel 
Cooke,  upon  learning  from  the  public 
journals  of  the  east  that  the  ^olonel  had 
written  some  pretty  severe  things  about 
the  Mormons.  Ferguson  had  served 
under  Cooke,  who  commanded  the 
Mormon  Battalion,  in  the  Mexican  War, 
and  was  aware  of  the  high  opinion  for- 
merly entertained,  and  often  expressed 
by  him  of  his  Mormon  soldiers.  When  he 
read  that  Cooke  had  written  east  that 
the    Mormons   "design  our    starvation, 
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our  destruction,"  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  him,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract: 

"We  could  ourselves  have  selected  the  spot 
for  your  destruction  and  furnished  you  a  wind- 
ing sheet  in  the  snows  of  the  South  Pass,  or  in 
the  ashes  of  your  own  trains  on  Green  River. 
At  whose  mercy  were  the  unprotected  trains 
that  lay  for  weeks  within  our  reach  and  from 
which  you  have  drawn  your  subsistence  during 
the  winter?  What  act  of  ours  bears  testimony  to 
your  base  insinuations?  Was  it  the  order  for- 
bidding our  men  to  fire  at  your  shivering  pick- 
ets, or  the  recall  of  our  detachments,  that  you 
might  prepare  your  winter  quarters  in  peace? 
Was  it  the  return  of  your  people  after  a  short 
humane  confinement,  while  you  vented  your 
spleen  on  one  poor  fellow,  by  abusing  him  in 
cold  chains,  during  the  winter,  under  the  terrors 
of  an  illegal  gallows?  Was  it  the  invitation  to 
the  officers  of  your  army  to  participate,  during 
the  winter,  in  the  hospitalities  of  our  mountain 
home?  Was  it  the  offer  of  provisions  for  the 
whole  army,  when  your  supplies  should  be  ex- 
hausted? Was  it  the  supply  of  salt  to  season 
your  fresh  meat  furnished  by  us,  and  spurned 
with  a  petty  peevishness  by  your  commander? 
These,  sir,  are  your  proofs;  these,  your  argu- 
ments to  sustain  your  accusations." 

The  commuication  was  subscribed: 
"The  friend  of  my  country,  and  soldier  of  her 
Constitution,  James  Ferguson. 

During  the  winter,  deserters  and  team- 
sters were  constantly  arriving  at  the  out- 
post of  Echo.  They  were  generally 
nearly  perished,  having  expected  to  en- 
counter the  Mormons  much  sooner  than 
they  did,  on  the  hills;  in  fact,  surround- 
ing the  camp  at  Bridger.  In  this  manner 
the  movements  and  intentions  of  the 
army  were  learned. 

The  winter  of  1857-58  has  been  called 
one  of  the  gayest  ever  spent  in  the 
mountains.  It  was  not  because  the 
people  had  any  special  reason  to  rejoice 
and  make  merry,  with  an  invading  army 
at  their  very  thresholds,  but  because  of 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  of  the  community  to  dispel  the 
gloom  by  a  round  of  festivities.  Litera- 
ture, the  drama  and  the  dance  vied  with 
each  other  for  public  attention.  Though 
enemies  to  their  faith  were  near  by,  it 
was  the  one  season  in  the  history  of  the 
people  when  they  were  entirely  undis- 
turbed by  local  persecution  and  opposi- 


tion. Every  man  was  a  brother  and  a 
friend.  Such  considerations  conduced 
to  happiness.  All  was  well  and  har- 
monious within,  and  there  was  an  abid- 
ing faith  that  God  would  dissipate  the 
threatening  cloud,  causing  it  to  become 
the  bearer  of  fruitful  showers  rather 
than  the  tempestuous  messenger  ot 
death  and  destruction. 

Meanwhile  military  matters  were  by 
no  means  inactive.  There  were  drills  for 
officers  and  men.  Arms  were  brightened 
up  and  repaired,  bullets  were  cast,  ex- 
plorations were  planned,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  small  arms,  under  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance,  Colonel  Thomas  W.  Eller- 
beck,  was  undertaken  with  considerable 
success.  The  scarcity  of  arms,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  latest  patterns,  was  a 
serious  weakness  in  the  Legion.  At 
one  time  it  was  contemplated  quite 
seriously  to  manufacture  a  heavy  cross 
bow  for  the  use  of  mounted  troops;  a 
suggestion  that  did  not  meet  with  uni- 
versal favor,  for  it  was  urged  by  some 
that  if  a  bow  were  to  be  adopted,  it 
would  far  better  be  the  light  bow  of  the 
Indian,  with  its  quiver  of  arrows, than  the 
heavier  weapon.  In  many  of  the  more 
populous  districts  of  the  Territory,bodies 
of  troops  were  organized  for  permanent 
guard  duty,  the  expenses  of  which  were 
to  be  borne  by  their  comrades  thus  re- 
lieved. The  organization  was  largely 
accomplished  by  Colonels  Burton  and 
Jones,  Majors  McAllister  and  Beatie,  and 
Captain  Henry  W.  Lawrence,  then  the 
adjutant  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Life 
Guards. 

'  'What  will  the  army  do  in  the  spring?' ' 
was  the  question  on  the  lips  of  all.  It 
was  observed  that  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  army  not  then  engaged  in 
the  Utah  expedition,  were  stationed 
chiefly  along  the  frontier  where  they 
were  available  for  duty  in  Utah  if  neces- 
sary. Rumors  of  a  large  volunteer  army 
in  the  spring  were  rife,  but  found  little 
credence  among  the  wiser  Saints,  who 
could  detect  no  sufficient  motive  for 
respectable  people  to  abandon  their 
homes  and  occupations  to  undertake  a 
hazardous  and  arduous  journey  into  the 
remote  wilderness;  while,  it  was  thought,. 
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vagabonds  would  be  appalled  by  the 
hard  work.  The  unlikelihood  of  large 
re-enforcements  being  sent  was  argued 
out  from  the  fact  that  to  send  such  a 
force  such  a  distance,  with  the  necessity 
of  carrying  along  their  own  supplies, 
would  necessitate  a  fifty  mile  train  for 
ten  thousand  troops,  a  cumbersome 
column  that  could  not  be  protected. 

The  administration  of  the  quarter- 
master's and  commissary's  departments, 
by  General  A.  P.  Rockwood  at  home,  and 
by  Colonel  J.  C.  Little  in  the  field  was 
highly  commended  by  all  citizens,  offi- 
cially and  otherwise.  With  no  funds, 
depending  entirely  upon  donations  of 
supplies  and  transportation,  these  de- 
partments were  conducted  in  such  a 
way  that  the  troops  at  the  front  were 
seldom  destitute  of  any  needed  supply. 

There  was  little  merchandise  for  sale 
that  winter;  trains  were  blockaded  by 
the  army  and  old  stocks  were  sold  out. 
One  of  the  few  merchants  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  Territory,  the  only  one  in  fact 
having  an  intercourse  with  the  eastern 
states,  was  Ben  Simons,  the  Weber 
Indian  chief,  who,  with  his  brethren, 
took  out  supplies  of  vegetables  to  the 
army  and  returned  with  hickory  shirting 
and  other  indispensable  materials. 

The  reaction,  foreseen  by  Elder  Tay- 
lor, soon  came,  in  part.  It  began  to  be 
inquired  wherein  the  Mormons  had  of- 
fended. It  was  felt  that  there  was  much 
justice  in  their  position  and  indiscreet 
haste  on  the  part  of  the  government.  An 
investigation,  which  was  not  accorded  in 
the  beginning,  was  demanded,  as  the 
winter  rolled  along.  The  spectacle  was 
presented,  in  a  country  wherein  govern- 
ments are  said  to  have  no  just  powers 
save  those  derived  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  of  American  citizens  having 
thrust  upon  them  officers  whom  they  did 
not  choose  and  of  a  class,  presumably, 
with  many  who  had  gone  before,  and 
had  so  violently  abused  their  trust.  The 
public  appreciated  the  many  extraordi- 
nary features  of  the  expedition  and  the 
many  peculiarly  distressing  experiences 
in  the  history  of  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

At  this  juncture,  Colonel  Thomas  L. 
Kane,    of     Pennsylvania,    the     staunch 


friend  of  the  Mormon  people,  offered 
his  services  to  President  Buchanan  as  a 
mediator,  the  latter  wrote  in  reply  to  the 
offer  that  his  views  had  not  modified 
since  his  message  of  a  few  weeks  before, 
and  that  in  view  of  the  hostile  attitude 
assumed  by  the  Mormons,  he  would  not 
at  the  present  moment  send  any  agent 
to  assist  them  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  same  day,  the  President, 
however,  wishing  to  be  both  consistent 
to  his  expressed  opinions  and  answer 
the  growing  demand  for  negotiation  and 
investigation,  wrote  Colonel  Kane,  that 
"it  affords  me  pleasure  to  commend  you 
to  the  favorable  regard  of  all  officers  of 
the  United  States  whom  you  may  meet 
in  the  course  of  your  travels."  Colonel 
Kane  left  New  York  in  the  first  week  of 
January,  1858,  and  arrived  in  Great  Salt 
Lake  City,  in  little  over  a  month.  He 
immediately  sought  Governor  Young, 
who  convened  a  council  of  prominent 
brethren  to  meet  their  distinguished  and 
influential  friend.  The  position  of  the 
governor,  which  was  heartily  seconded 
by  his  confreres,  was  that  the  new  gover- 
nor would  be  loyally  received,  but  would 
not  be  permitted  to  come  in  with  his 
army  at  his  heels, and  that  the  army  might 
march  in  subsequently,  but  would  not 
be  permitted  to  establish  a  garrison  in 
any  of  their  cities. 

In  the  dead  of  winter,  in  poor  health, 
the  colonel  made  his  way  to  Bridger, 
where  he  presented  himself  to  Governor 
Cumming.  This  procedure,  or  some 
feature  of  Colonel  Kane's  mission  or 
his  execution  of  it,  angered  Colonel  A. 
S.  Johnston,  who,  treating  the  former  as 
a  spy,  sent  an  orderly  to  put  him  under 
arrest.  This  action  was  afterwards  ex- 
plained as  a  mistake  of  the  orderly,  who 
was  described  as  having  borne  his  col- 
onel's invitation  to  dinner  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  president.  Colonel 
Kane  was  not  satisfied  with  the  explana- 
tion and  challenged  Colonel  Johnston  to 
a  duel.  But  Judge  Eckels  interfered 
and  threatened  the  principals  with  the 
law  if  they  persisted  in  carrying  the 
matter  further.  Governor  Cumming 
resented  the  indignity  with  warmth, 
regarding  it  as  in  part  an  affront  to  him- 
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self.  Mr.  Tullidge  in  his  History  of 
Salt  Lake  City  says  concerning  this 
event: 

"The  conduct  of  General  Johnston  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Mormon  leader  as  very 
like  a  bit  of  providential  diplomacy  interposed 
in  behalf  of  his  people.  With  the  governor  and 
commander  of  the  army  at  swords'  points,  the 
issues  of  the  "war,"  were  practically  in  the 
hands  of  Brigham  Young.  From  that  moment 
he  knew  that  he  was  master  of  the  situation; 
and  the  extraordinary  moves  that  he  made 
thereupon,  culminating  with  the  second  exodus; 
shows  what  a  consummate  strategist  he  was, 
and  how  complex  were  his  methods  of  master- 
ing men.  He  was  now  not  only  in  com- 
mand of  his  own  people,  who  at  the  lifting  of 
his  finger  would  move  with  him  to  the  end  of 
the  earth,  but  substantially  dictator  both  to  the 
governor  and  the  army.  Johnston  could  only 
move  at  the  call  of  the  governor,  and  was 
hedged  about  by  the  new  policy  of  the  presi- 
dent, while  this  shaping  of  affairs  converted 
the  Mormon  militia,  then  under  arms,  into  the 
governor's  posse  cummitatus,  instead  of  the  regu- 
lar troops." 

Col.  Kane  successfully  accomplished 
his  mission,  in  inducing  the  governor  to 
accompany  him  to  the  valley.  It  is  said 
that  the  officers  of  Camp  Scott  remon- 
strated with  him,  predicting  his  violent 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Mormons. 
Colonel  Kane  and  the  governor  entered 
Salt  Lake  City,  April  12,  1858.  On  his 
journey  he  met  detachments  of  the 
Legion  at  several  points  (the  appearance 
of  numbers  was  secured  by  the  detach- 
ments permitting  the  governor  to  pass 
and  then  by  moving  around  to  his  front 
by  concealed  paths) ;  and  was  everywhere 
received,  he  reported  "with  such  re- 
spectful attentions  as  are  due  to  the 
representative  authority  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  Territory."  The  mayor, 
with  other  municipal  officers,  and 
prominent  citizens,  came  out  to  meet 
him;  and  ex-Governor  Young  paid  him  a 
call  of  ceremony  soon  after  his  arrival. 
He  soon  reported  the  records  of  the 
court,  said  by  Drummond  to  be  de- 
stroyed, the  library,  and  other  public 
records  and  property,  as  unimpaired. 
The  governor  visited  the  Tabernacle, 
and  having  been  requested  to  address 
the   people,  spoke  of   the  character  he 


should  endeavor  to  give  to  his  adminis- 
tration. He  was  followed  by  several 
"powerful  speakers,"  who  set  forth  the 
story  of  Mormon  wrongs.  On  the  thir- 
teenth of  May,  the  governor  went  to 
Fort  Scott  for  his  family,  with  whom  he 
soon  returned  to  the  city.  Colonel  Kane 
returned  overland  to  Washington  as 
soon  as  he  had  completed  his  mission. 

During  the  winter  and  spring,  the 
affairs  of  Utah  came  up  in  Congress,  in 
various  forms.  Resolutions  of  mass 
meetings  in  various  parts  of  Utah,  and 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  were  pre- 
sented; an  effort  was  made  to  unseat 
Delegate  Bernhisel,  which  failed;  and 
the  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  raise 
two  regiments  of  volunteers,  for  use  in 
such  parts  of  the  United  States  as  the 
President  might  deem  advisable — all 
brought  out  considerable  discussion  of 
Utah  affairs.  The  views  expressed  were 
various.  Senator  Douglas  assailed  his 
former  friends,  the  Mormons,  with  bit- 
terness, and  endeavored  to  defend  the 
good  name  of  Illinois,  from  the  asper- 
sions of  the  Mormon  resolutions.  Sena- 
tor Polk,  likewise  defended  Missouri. 
Gwin,  of  California,  moved  to  table  the 
resolutions;  William  H.  Seward  favored 
referring  them  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. One  of  the  senators  described 
the  situation  precisely  in  the  following 
words  (a  most  humiliating  confession  at 
that  late  hour):  "The  appointment  of  a 
commission  implies  they  (the  adminis- 
tration) are  not  satisfied  with  the  rumors 
and  character  of  the  information  we  now 
have  upon  the  subject-  That  implica- 
tion is  conclusive;  otherwise  they  would 
not  have  sent  for  further  information." 
Congressman  Boyce  said  the  Seminole 
war  cost  three  thousand  dollars  per  year 
per  man,  which  would  not  be  a  circum- 
stance of  the  cost  of  prosecuting  a  war 
against  the  Mormons.  Mr.  Bingham, 
March  1858,  said  that  "Pierce  appointed 
Brigham  Young  as  governor,  and  he 
was  then  a  polygamist;.  there  are  not 
statutes  against  that  practice;  let  us  reach 
it  by  statute  and  not  imitate  Caligula,  by 
punishing  crimes,  ex  post  facto;  the  real 
ground  of  complaint  is  said  to  be 
Youne's  refusal  to  surrender  his   com- 
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mission,  but  the  reason  of  such  refusal 
is  because  the  army  threatens  destruc- 
tion; people  were  told  by  the  law  of  1854 
and  by  the  democratic  press  from  Maine 
to  California,  and  by  an  official  com- 
munication of  a  democratic  chief  magis- 
trate, that  the  people  of  all  Territories 
are  perfectly  free  to  establish  domestic 
institutions  as  they  choose,  and  were  to 
be  protected  by  the  army  if  necessary; 
polygamy  is  the  result  of  squatter 
sovereignty;  their  legislature  says  they 
are  ready  to  receive  (this  was  in  Decem- 
ber, 1857)  any  respectable  civil  officers 
that  may  be  appointed,  and  pray  not  to 
be  subjected  to  the  ravages  and  destruc- 
tion attendant  upon  an  invading  army; 
try  the  experiment  of  sending  them 
without  troops;  you  say  Young  will  re- 
tain his  power  by  force,  but  he  will  not 
do  so  wrongfully."  Representative 
Savage  said,  Brigham  Young,  like  Ma- 
homet, was  going  to  conquer  by  the 
sword;  Joseph  Smith  might  have  stood 
by  the  side  of  Caesar,  of  Cromwell,  or  of 
Napoleon;  he  was  a  man  of  genius,  "a 
man  of  ambitious  design,  and  of  stead- 
fastness of  .purpose  in  a  higher  degree 
than  Kossuth;"  and  Brigham  Young  was 
the  equal  of  Joseph  Smith. 

Volunteers  had  offered  their  services, 
but  many  statesmen  objected  to  their 
use.as  inhuman.  In  January,  1858,  three 
months  after  the  burning  of  the  trains, 
Senator  Toombs  said  the  Mormon  War 
wasnota  fact.  Senatorjeff  Davis  deplored 
rebellion  in  any  of  the  parts  of  the 
country.  It  was  stated  that  the  army 
had  cost  and  lost  more  in  the  mountains 
than  all  of  the  inhabitants  and  emigrants 
for  five  or  ten  years.  Senator  Fessen- 
den,  one  of  the  really  strong  men  of  the 
day  said:  "If  the  state  of  things  in 
Utah,  at  the  present  time,  be  even  one 
of  the  reasons  for  asking  this  increase  of 
the  army,  why  has  not  the  government 
of  the  United  States  obtained  some 
reliable  information  on  the  subject,  and 
sent  it  to  Congress  for  our  considera- 
tion? They  accompany  the  demand  for 
an  increase  of  the  army  with  no  state- 
ment of  facts.  They  say  there  are  diffi- 
culties; that  the  laws  are  resisted.  They 
do  not  say  there  is  war;  they  speak  of 


no  force  requiring  a  great  military  force 
on  our  part.  And  yet  on  the  bare  sug- 
gestion that  there  are  difficulties  existing 
in  this  country;  without  even  giving 
credence  to  the  rumors  that  exist,  and 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  newspapers, 
and  which  we  certainly  cannot  credit  to 
the  extent  they  are  given,  they  make  this 
demand  on  us."  Senator  Seward  spoke 
as  follows:  Utah  is  distant;  other  Ter- 
ritories were  settled  by  our  own  coun- 
trymen; here  is  a  lodgment  of  a  band  of 
men  expelled  from  the  heart  of  the 
country,  cast  out  and  rejected  by  its 
civilization,  intolerant  and  intolerable, 
with  a  peculiar  religion,  for  which  they 
have  gone  back  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred years;  with  a  lust  of  independence, 
and  license  in  the  base  passions  of  man- 
kind; but  I  voted  to  sustain  their  high 
priest  when  the  Territory  was  organized. 
Senator  Bell  regretted  difficulties,  and 
sympathized  with  the  Mormon  women 
and  children,  in  case  of  war.  Senator 
Zach.  Chandler  dwelt  on  the  political 
view  of  the  question,  saying  that  Brig- 
ham Young  supposed  the  Kansas-Mis- 
souri bill  meant  something  when  it  left 
slavery  to  the  people  of  the  Territories. 
A  number  of  senators  saw  nothing  in 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  Utah,  de- 
manding an  increase  of  the  army. 
Seward  said  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
commanding  general  that  the  increase 
was  necessary  outside  of  Utah.  John- 
son, of  Tennessee,  evinced  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  situation  when  he  said, 
"Then  before  we  get  so  fierce,  so  ramp- 
ant, and  so  willing  to  run  these  mis- 
guided people  into  the  mountains,  into 
the  caverns  and  the  gorges,  as  hiding 
places,  I  think  we  should  be  a  little  con- 
siderate, and  see  if  we  cannot  correct 
the  evil  that  lies  at  our  own  door."  Wil- 
son said  that,  as  Christians,  we  should 
sternly  condemn  words  spoken  in  Con- 
gress and  the  press;  that  the  Mormons 
are  industrious  and  should  be  punished 
under  proper  statutes;  that  he  had  read 
with  pain,  certain  letters  of  Albert  Sid- 
ney Johnston,  and  had  no  doubt  that 
unworthy  officers  had  been  sent.  Hale 
deplored  attempts  to  make  the  crusade 
a    prudent    and    sagacious    expedition. 
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Sam  Houston  said,  if  we  go  on,  we  shall 
have  to  fight  Russia  and  the  Russians; 
that  the  Mormons  expect  rapine  and 
destruction,  extermination,  or  worse 
abuse;  that  Brigham  Young  sent  salt  to 
the  troops,  but  their  commander  said 
they  would  have  no  intercourse  with  a 
rebel.  As  a  further  evidence  of  the 
public  temper  at  this  time,  may  be  quoted 
the  following  extract  from  an  oration 
delivered  by  Hon.  E.  C.  Pickett,  in  Cali 
fornia: 

"This  latter  view  of  such  questions,  leads  me 
to  speak  in  reprobation  of  the  most  unwise  and 
unphilosophic  policy  sought  and  vainly  at- 
tempted to  be  pursued  in  reference  to  the  Mor- 
mon settlements  in  Utah  Territory.  If  neces- 
sary I  could  adduce  the  teachings  and  testimony 
of  Christ  and  His  apostles  in  opposition  to  this 
insane  crusade,  and  continued  cry  for  the  strong 
arm  of  government  to  put  down  the  hierarchal 
sway  of  Prophet  Young  and  company — and 
disband  their  followers,  and  thus  make  an  end 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints'  faith.  But  my  sole 
appeal  will  be  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
and  the  lessons  in  history. 

"If  Mormonism  be  so  greatly  wrong  as  repre- 
sented (and  I  shall  gainsay  naught  that's  alleged 
against  its  votaries)  let  it  alone,  and  the  evil  will 
soon  cure  itself,  since  it  must  contain  internally, 
its  own  seeds  of  decay  and  dissolution.  But 
wage  a  war  of  compulsion  or  extermination 
against  this  sect  and  you  strengthen  it. 

"The  cry  of  persecution  would  be  raised, 
which  not  only  will  quiet  their  internecine  dis- 
cords, and  harmoniously  unite  them,  but  create 
sympathy  outside  of  their  ranks  to  sustain  their 
cause. 

"And  wherefore  this  terrible  howl  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mormon  iniquity — this  indignant  de- 
nunciation of  social  relations  and  internal  policy 
of  a  people,  sojourning  far  away  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  deserts,  detached  from  all  else,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  taint  by  contact,  the 
saintly  purity  of  the  rest  of  our  population? 

"I  will  tell  you  why.  It  arises  from  three 
causes.  First,  an  inherent  love  of  power  in  the 
human  breast,  and  ever  itching  desire  to  be 
making  war  on  somebody.  Secondly,  that 
Yankee-like  inquisitorial  spirit,  and  prying  in- 
terference with  other  people's  business.  And, 
thirdly,  most  of  these  purifying  zealots,  and 
advocates  of  a  fray  into  Mormondom,  are 
prompted  by  a  consciousness  of  self-wickedness, 
which  seeks  a  salvo,  and  also  W>  draw  off  the 
world's  attention  from  themselves,  and  find  some 
scape-goat,  upon  whose  back  they  can  saddle 


sins  of  which  they  are  equally  guilty.  At  least, 
the  latter  charge  1  can  bring  to  the  door  of  those 
virtuous  editors  and  others  in  California — who 
are  well  aware,  that  vice  and  immorality  of 
whatever  species  cannot  be  worse  nor  more 
prevalent  in  Salt  Lake  City  than  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  fact,  I  question  not,  but  the  purity  of 
morals  in  Deseret  will  compare  quite  favorably 

with  this  State  generally. 

$  *  «•  #  *  * 

"Strange,  indeed,  to  hear  sticklers  about 
State  and  Territorial  rights  in  any  part  of  our 
confederacy,  and  especially  those  in  this  coun- 
try, who  last  year  so  strongly  deprecated  inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  the  general  government, 
in  the  Virginia  revolutionary  movement — now 
advocating  an  army  being  sent  to  make  war  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Utah." 

In  February,  1858,  Indians  raided 
Tooele  County  and  stole  a  number  of 
cattle;  a  volunteer  company  was  immedi- 
ately raised  in  Salt  Lake  City,  of  which 
a  major-general,  George  D.  Grant,  was 
content  to  act  as  captain,  and  various 
other  high  officers  of  the  Legion,  in- 
cluding Brigadier  General  W.  H.  Kim- 
ball, Colonels  Joseph  A.  Young  and 
Thomas  Callister,  Captain  John  R. 
Winder,  Majors  John  Clark,  John  Sharp 
and  J.  M.  Barlow,  occupied  subordinate 
positions.  They  went  out  to  the  desert, 
but  the  trail  of  the  Indians  was  covered 
by  a  snow  storm.  While  it  was  snow- 
ing the  command  was  unable,  through 
the  accompanying  mist,  to  determine 
the  course  accurately,  on  account  of  the 
dead  level  and  monotonous  features  of 
the  ground.  There  were  many  men 
in  the  party  who  were  as  familiar  with 
the  ground  as  men  can  very  well  become 
with  such  country,  and  all  volunteered 
their  advice  as  to  the  direction  of  march. 
It  was  finally  voted  to  leave  the  question 
to  a  man  named  Reddon,  confessedly 
the  most  competent  guide  in  the  party 
under  the  circumstances.  So  Redden 
set  out  towards  the  mountains,  the  ob- 
jective point,  as  he  thought,  and  the 
command  followed,  plodding  after  him 
through  deep  and  falling  snow,  only  to 
find  as  the  mist  cleared  away,  that  they 
were  pursuing  a  course  at  right  angles 
to  the  true  one. 

On  the  tenth  of  March,   185S,  a  com- 
mand   of    thirty    men,     including,     as 
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officers,  Abe  Hatch,  W.  S.  S.  Willis, 
Israel  Evans,  and  A.  P.  Raymond  set 
out  post  haste  for  the  Salmon  River 
country  where  a  number  of  Mormons 
had  been  killed  by  the  Indians.  It  was 
alleged  at  the  time,  an  assertion  sus- 
tained by  the  affidavit  of  Indians,  that 
the  savages  had  been  incited  to  hostility 
by  agents  of  Colonel  A.  J.  Johnston,  who 
were  in  that  vicinity.  But  the  statement 
must  be  discredited.  It  was  specifically 
denied  at  the  time  by  the  agents  referred 
to,  who  were  out  on  other  business,  and 
is  not  consonant  with  the  character  of 
Colonel  Johnston  or  with  the  conduct  of 
the  campaign  by  him.  The  Indians 
were  not  sought  by  either  party  to  the 
struggle,  and,  fortunately  remained  gen- 
erally peaceable.  The  expedition  re- 
turned in  a  month,  having  brought  the 
settlers  back  to  the  line  of  settlements. 

As  spring  opened  militia  was  again 
sent  out  to  the  front,  but  not  in  great 
force.  There  was  a  prospect  of  peace, 
and  moreover,  Colonel  Johnston,  whose 
losses  of  cattle  and  horses  had  been 
great  during  the  previous  fall  and  winter, 
was  absolutely  unable  to  move.  As 
late  as  the  end  of  May,  Colonel  John- 
ston, in  reply  to  the  Governor's  question, 
expressed  himself  as  unable  to  furnish 
troops  at  that  time  to  act  as  a  posse 
under  Dotson,  the  new  marshal. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1858,  President 
Buchanan  appointed  Lazarus  W.  Powell, 
of  Kentucky,  and  Ben.  McCullock,  of 
Texas,  as  commissioners  to  Utah.  They 
were  not  authorized  to  enter  into  a 
treaty,  but  were  to  bring  the  Mor- 
mons to  their  senses,  and  "convert  them 
into  good  citizens."  "To  restore  peace 
in  this  manner  is  the  single  purpose 
of  your  mission,"  wrote  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

There  is  one  clause  in  the  letter  of  in- 
structions addressed  to  the  commis- 
sioners, that  is  an  emphatic  and  indis- 
putable recognition  of  all  that  the  Mor- 
mons claim  concerning  the  expedition; 
an  express  acknowledgment  of  the 
rightfulness  of  their  position  and  the 
error  of  the  administration: 

"It  is  the  duty"  writes  the  Secretary, 
"and  determination  of  the  federal  gov- 


ernment to  see  that  the  officials  ap- 
pointed and  sent  out  by  the  President 
shall  be  received  and  installed,  and  due 
obedience  be  yielded  to  the  laws  and  to 
their  official  acts.  When  this  shall  have 
been  fully  accomplished,  a  necessity  will 
no  longer  exist  to  retain  any  portion  of 
the  army  in  the  Territory,  except  what 
may  be  required  to  keep  the  Indians  in 
check  and  to  secure  a  passage  of  emi- 
grants to  California." 

The  army  was  to  return  when  the  new 
officers  were  received  and  the  laws 
obeyed.  This  is  an  official  declaration 
of  the  objects  of  the  army.  But  the  army 
left  Leavenworth  before  any  officials  had 
been  appointed,  and  therefore,  before 
the  Mormons  had  an  opportunity  to 
reject  them.  The  army  was  in  Utah  a 
month  and  a  half  before  the  new  Gov- 
ernor. The  necessity  for  sending  was 
therefore  subsequent  to  the  sending  of 
it,  if  indeed,  it  existed  at  all.  Another 
object  was  to  see  that  the  laws  were 
obeyed.  But  the  laws  had  been  obeyed 
and  the  only  statements  to  the  contrary 
were  those  of  Drummond  et  al.,  and 
were  not  believed,  as  we  have  seen  in 
these  pages,  by  press  or  by  Congress. 
The  army  went  to  enforce  laws  never 
violated.  The  necessity  for  the  expe- 
dition is  again  disproved  by  the  patriotic 
reception  of  the  new  officials  when  they 
came  properly,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
army  during  its  stay  was  not  needed, 
nor  have  troops  since  been  needed  to 
enforce  the  laws.  It  certainly  was 
"Buchanan's  Blunder."  The  later 
trouble  with  Buchanan  was  that,  know- 
ing he  was  wrong,  he  wanted  peace,  but 
he  wanted  it  in  such  a  shape  that  it 
would  not  convict  him  of  precipitancy 
and  inconsistency.  Buchanan  should 
never  have  sent  the  army;  but  having 
sent  it,  and  being  convinced  of  his  mis- 
take, as  he  undoubtedly  was,  he  should 
have  recalled  it. 

Shortly  before  the  departure  of  the 
commissioners,  the  President  issued  his 
proclamation  of  pardon.  That  docu- 
ment, which  is  a  tissue  of  misstatements 
and  erroneous  history,  which  is  malig- 
nant, to  preserve  the  consistency  of  the 
President's  policy,  read  as  follows: 
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BY  JAMES  BUCHANAN, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 
"Whereas  the  Territory  of  Utah  was  set- 
tled by  certain  emigrants  from  the  states  and 
from  foreign  countries,  who  have  for  several 
years  past  manifested  a  spirit  of  insubordination 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  great  mass  of  those  settlers,  acting 
under  the  influence  of  leaders  to  whom  they 
seem  to  have  surrendered  their  judgment, 
refuse  to  be  controlled  by  any  other  authority. 
They  have  been  often  advised  to  obedience, 
and  these  friendly  counsels  have  been  answered 
with  defiance.  Officers  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment have  been  driven  from  the  Territory  for 
no  offense  but  an  effort  to  do  their  sworn  duty. 
Others  have  been  prevented  from  going  there 
by  threats  of  assassination.  Judges  have  been 
violently  interrupted  in  the  performance  of 
their  functions,  and  the  records  of  the  courts 
have  been  seized  and  either  destroyed  or  con- 
cealed. Many  other  acts  of  unlawful  violence 
have  been  perpetrated,  and  the  right  to  repeat 
them  has  been  openly  claimed  by  the  leading 
inhabitants,  with  at  least  the  silent  acquiescence 
of  nearly  all  the  others.  Their  hostility  to  the 
lawful  government  of  the  country  has  at  length 
become  so  violent  that  no  officer  bearing  a  com- 
mission from  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union 
can  enter  the  Territory  or  remain  there  with 
safety;  and  all  the  officers  recently  appointed 
have  been  unable  to  go  to  Salt  Lake  or  any- 
where else  in  Utah  beyond  the  immediate 
power  of  the  army.  Indeed,  such  is  believed  to 
be  the  condition  to  which  a  strange  system  of 
terrorism  has  brought  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region,  that  no  one  among  them  could  express 
an  opinion  favorable  to  this  government,  or 
even  propose  to  obey  its  laws,  without  exposing 
his  life  and  property  to  peril. 

"After  carefully  considering  this  state  of 
affairs,  and  maturely  weighing  the  obligation  I 
was  under  to  see  the  laws  faithfully  executed, 
it  seemed  to  me  right  and  proper  that  I  should 
make  such  use  of  the  military  force  at  my  dis- 
posal as  might  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
federal  officers  in  going  into  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  and  in  performing  their  duties  after 
arriving  there.  I  accordingly  ordered  a  de- 
tachment of  the  army  to  march  for  the  City  of 
Salt  Lake,  or  within  reach  of  that  place,  and  to 
act,  in  case  of  need,  as  a  posse  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
hatred  of  that  misguided  people  for  the  just 
and  legal  authority  of  the  government  had 
become  so  intense  that  they  resolved  to  meas- 
ure  their  military  strength   with   that    of   the 


Union.  They  have  organized  an  armed  force 
far  from  contemptible  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
trained  it,  if  not  with  skill,  at  least  with  great 
assiduity  and  perseverance.  While  the  troops  o1 
the  United  States  were  on  their  march,  a  train 
of  baggage  wagons,  which  happened  to  be  un- 
protected, was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  a 
portion  of  the  Mormon  forces,  and  the  provi- 
sions and  stores  with  which  the  train  was  laden 
were  wantonly  burnt.  In  short,  their  present 
attitude  is  one  of  decided  and  unreserved 
enmity  to  the  United  States  and  to  all  their 
loyal  citizens.  The  determination  to  oppose 
the  authority  of  the  government  by  military 
force  has  not  only  been  expressed  in  words,  but 
manifested  in  overt  acts  of  the  most  unequivocal 
character. 

"Fellow- citizens  of  Utah,  this  is  rebellion 
against  the  government  to  which  you  owe 
allegiance.  It  is  levying  war  against  the  United 
States,  and  involves  you  in  the  guilt  of  treason. 
Persistence  in  it  will  bring  you  to  condign 
punishment,  to  ruin  and  to  shame;  for  it  is 
mere  madness  to  suppose  that,  with  your 
limited  resources,  you  can  successfully  resist  the 
force  of  this  great  and  powerful  nation. 

"If  you  have  calculated  upon  the  forbearance 
of  the  United  States — if  you  have  permitted 
yourselves  to  suppose  that  this  government  will 
fail  to  put  forth  its  strength  and  bring  you  to 
submission — you  have  fallen  into  a  grave  mis- 
take. You  have  settled  upon  territory  which 
lies  geographically  in  the  heart  of  the  Union. 
The  land  you  live  upon  was  purchased  by  the 
United  States  and  paid  for  out  of  their 
treasury.  The  proprietary  right  and  title  to  it 
is  in  them,  and  not  in  you.  Utah  is  bounded 
on  every  side  by  the  States  and  Territories 
whose  people  are  true  to  the  Union.  It  is 
absurd  to  believe  that  they  will  or  can  permit 
you  to  erect  in  their  very  midst  a  government 
of  your  own,  not  only  independent  of  the 
authority  which  they  all  acknowledge,  but 
hostile  to  them  and  their  interests. 

"Do  not  deceive  yourselves,  nor  try  to  mis- 
lead others  by  propagating  the  idea  that  this  is 
a  crusade  against  your  religion.  The  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  this  country  can  take  no  notice 
of  your  creed,  whether  true  or  false.  That  is  a 
question  between  God  and  yourselves,  in  which 
I  disclaim  all  right  to  interfere.  If  you  obey 
the  laws,  keep  the  peace,  and  respect  the  just 
rights  of  others,  you  will  be  perfectly  secure, 
and  may  live  on  in  your  present  faith,  or  change 
it  for  another,  at  your  pleasure.  Every  in- 
telligent man  among  you  knows  very  well  that 
this  government  has  never  directly  or  indirectly 
sought  to  molest  you  in  your  worship,  to  con- 
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trol  you  in  your  ecclesiastical  affairs,  or  even 
to  influence  you  in  your  religious  opinions. 

"This  rebellion  is  not  merely  a  violation 
of  your  legal  duty;  it  is  without  just  cause, 
without  reason,  without  excuse.  You  never 
made  a  complaint  that  was  not  listened  to  with 
patience.  You  never  exhibited  a  real  griev- 
ance that  was  not  redressed  as  promptly  as  it 
could  be.  The  laws  and  regulations  enacted 
for  your  government  by  Congress  have  been 
equal  and  just,  and  their  enforcement  was 
manifestly  necessary  for  your  own  welfare  and 
happiness.  You  have  never  asked  their  repeal. 
They  are  similar  in  every  material  respect  to 
the  laws  which  have  been  passed  for  the  other 
Territories  of  the  Union,  and  which  everywhere 
else  (with  one  partial  exception)  have  been 
cheerfully  obeyed.  No  people  ever  lived  who 
were  freer  from  unnecessary  legal  restraints 
than  you.  Human  wisdom  never  devised  a 
political  system  which  bestowed  more  blessings 
or  imposed  lighter  burdens  than  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  its  operation  upon 
the  Territories. 

"But  being  anxious  to  save  the  effusion  of 
blood,  and  to  avoid  the  indiscriminate  punish- 
ment of  a  whole  people,  for  crimes  of  which 
it  is  not  probable  that  all  are  equally  guilty,  I 
offer  now  a  free  and  full  pardon  to  all  who  will 
submit  themselves  to  the  authority  of  the  federal 
government.  If  you  refuse  to  accept  it,  let 
the  consequences  fall  upon  your  heads.  But  I 
conjure  you  to  pause  deliberately,  and  reflect 
well,  before  you  reject  this  tender  of  peace  and 
good  will. 

"NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  JAMES  BU- 
CHANAN, President  of  the  United 
States,  have  thought  proper  to  issue  this,  my 
PROCLAMATION,  enjoining  upon  all  public 
officers  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  to  be  diligent 
and  faithful,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power, 
in  the  execution  of  the  laws;  commanding  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  said  Territory 
to  aid  and  assist  the  officers  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties;  offering  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Utah,  who  shall  submit  to  the  laws,  a  free 
pardon  for  the  seditions  and  treasons  hereto- 
fore by  them  committed;  warning  those  who 
shall  persist,  after  notice  of  this  proclamation, 
in  the  present  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  that  they  must  expect  no  further  lenity, 
but  look  to  be  rigorously  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  their  deserts;  and  declaring  that  the 
military  forces  now  in  Utah,  and  hereafter  to 
be  sent  there,  will  not  be  withdrawn  until  the 
inhabitants  of  that  Territory  shall  manifest  a 
proper  sense  of  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  this 
government. 


"In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents, 

"Done  at   the   city   of    Washing- 
ton, the  sixth  day  of  April,  one 
[L.  S.]  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 

eight,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 
second. 

"JAMES   BUCHANAN. 
"By  the  President: 

"Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  State." 

In  due  time  the  commissioners  arrived 
in  Utah.  They  found  the  Mormon  peo- 
ple hastening  southward.  The  "move," 
begun  in  suspicion  of  the  intentions  of 
the  army,  and  in  doubt  as  to  the  result 
of  negotiations,  had  started  in  April. 
The  people  from  the  northern  settle- 
ments had  gone  south,  taking  with  them 
their  movable  property.  Preparations 
for  burning  houses  and  destroying  crops 
and  improvements,  in  the  event  of  a 
hostile  entrance  of  the  troops,  had 
everywhere  been  made.  It  was  this 
spectacle  of  the  devotion  of  a  people  to 
their  religion  that  moved  the  world  to 
pity,  and  was  one.  of  the  means  by  which 
President  Young  challenged  public  sym- 
pathy and  indirectly  coerced  the  admin- 
istration into  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
affairs.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
London  Times  wrote  of  the  Mormons  as 
a  nation  of  heroes,  saying: 

"The  intelligence  from  Utah  is  confirmatory 
of  the  news  that  came  by  the  last  steamer. 
This  strange  people  are  again  in  motion  for  a 
new  home,  and  all  the  efforts  of  Governor 
Cumming  to  induce  the  men  to  remain  and 
limit  themselves  to  the  ordinary  quota  of  wives 
have  been  fruitless.  We  are  told  that  they 
have  left  a  deserted  town  and  deserted  fields 
behind  them,  and  have  embarked  for  a  voyage, 
over  five  hundred  miles  of  untracked  desert,  to 
a  home,  the  locality  of  which  is  unknown  to 
any  but  their  chiefs.  Does  it  not  seem  incred- 
ible that,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  marine 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are 
jointly  engaged  in  the  grandest  scientific  experi- 
ments that  the  world  has  yet  seen,  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  natives»of  these  countries,  many  of 
them  of  industrious  and  temperate  habits, 
should  be  the  victims  of  such  arrant  imposition? 
Does  it  not  seem  impossible  that  men  and 
women,  brought  up  under  British  and  American 
civilization,  can  abandon  it  for  the  wilderness 
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and  Mormonism?  There  is  much  that  is  noble 
in  their  devotion  to  their  delusions.  They  step 
into  the  waves  of  the  great  basin  with  as  much 
reliance  on  their  leaders  as  the  descendants  of 
Jacob  felt  when  they  stepped  between  the  walls 
of  water  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  undent  world 
had  individual  Curiatii,  Horatii  and  other  ex- 
amples of  heroism  and  devotion;  but  these 
modern  peasants  seem  to  be  a  nation  of  heroes, 
ready  to  sacrifice  everything  rather  than  sur- 
render one  of  their  wives,  or  a  letter  from  Joe 
Smith's  golden  plates." 

The  following  from  the  New  York 
Times  will  give  a  specimen  of  what  the 
American  press  generally  said  upon  the 
subject: 

"Whatever  our  opinions  maybe  of  Mormon 
morals  or  Mormon  manners,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  this  voluntary  abandonment  by 
forty  thousand  people,  of  homes  erected  by 
wonderful  industry  in  the  midst  of  trackless 
wastes,  after  years  of  hardship  and  persecution, 
is  something  from  which  no  one  who  has  a  par- 
ticle of  sympathy  with  pluck,  fortitude  and  con- 
stancy can  withhold  his  admiration.  Right  or 
wrong,  sincerity  thus  attested  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  sneered  at.  True  or  false,  a  faith  to  which 
so  many  men  and  women  prove  their  loyalty, 
by  such  sacrifices,  is  a  force  in  the  world.  After 
this  last  demonstration  of  what  fanaticism  can 
do,  we  think  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  treat 
Mormonism  as  a  nuisance  to  be  abated  by  a 
posse  commitatus.  It  is  no  longer  a  social  ex- 
cresence  to  be  cut  off  by  the  sword;  it  is  a 
power  to  be  combated  only  by  the  most  skillful 
political  and  moral  treatment.  When  people 
abandon  their  homes  to  plunge  with  women  and 
children  into  a  wilderness,  to  seek  new  settle- 
ments, they  know  not  where,  they  give  a  higher 
proof  of  courage  than  if  they  fought  for  them. 
When  the  Dutch  submerged  Holland,  to  save  it 
from  invaders,  they  had  heartier  pl.iuciiR 
showered  upon  them  than  if  they  had  fertilized 
its  soil  with  their  blood.  We  have  certainly  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  foemen  worthy  of  our  steel.  *  *  *  If 
the  conduct  of  the  recent  operations  has  had 
the  effect  of  strengthening  their  fanaticism,  by 
the  appearance  of  persecution,  without  convinc- 
ing them  of  our  good  faith  and^good  intentions, 
and  worse  still,  has  been  the  means  of  driving 
away  fifty  thousand  of  our  fellow  citizens  from 
fields  which  their  labor  had  reclaimed  and  cul- 
tivated, and  around  which  their  affections  were 
clustered,  we  have  something  serious  to  answer 
for.  Were  we  not  guilty  of  a  culpable  over- 
sight in  confounding  their  persistent  devotion 
with  the  insubordination  of  ribald  license,  and 


applying  to  one  the  same  harsh  treatment  which 
the  law  intends  for  the  latter  alone?  Was  it 
right  to  send  troops  composed  of  the  wildest 
and  most  rebellious  men  of  the  community, 
commanded  by  men  like  Harney  and  Johnston, 
to  deal  out  fire  and  sword  upon  people  whose 
faults  even  were  the  result  of  honest  religious 
convictions?  Was  it  right  to  allow  Johnston 
to  address  '  letters  to  Brigham  Young,  and 
through  him  to  his  people,  couched  in  the  tone 
of  an  implacable  conqueror  towards  ruthless 
savages?  Were  the  errors  which  mistaken  zeal 
generates  ever  cured  by  such  means  as  these? 
And  have  bayonets  ever  been  used  against  the 
poorest  and  weakest  sect  that  ever  crouched 
beyond  a  wall  to  pray  or  weep,  without  render- 
ing their  faith  more  intense,  and  investing  the 
paltriest  discomforts  with  the  dignity  of  sacri- 
fice? *  *  *  We  stand  on 
the  vantage  ground  of  higher  knowledge, 
purer  faith  and  acknowledged  strength.  We 
can  afford  to  be  merciful.  At  all  events  the 
world  looks  to  us  now  for  an  example  of 
political  wisdom  such  as  few  people  now-a-days 
are  called  on  to  display.  Posterity  must  not 
have  to  acknowledge  with  shame  that  our  indis- 
cretion or  ignorance,  or  intolerance  drove  the 
population  of  a  whole  State  from  house  and 
home  to  seek  religious  liberty  and  immunity 
from  the  presence  of  mercenary  troops,  in  any 
part  of  the  continent  to  which  our  rule  was  ever 
likely  to  extend." 

Reynolds'  Nezvspaper,  in  an  editorial 
written  specially  to  represent  the  views 
of  British  Republicans,  gave  the  follow- 
ing passages: 

"It  may  be  that  Mormonism  has  originated 
in  imposture,  and  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  its 
peculiar  rites  and  customs  are  the  'abomination 
of  desolation.'  Let  this  point,  though  not  yet 
proved,  be  conceded,  still  the  social  and  po- 
litical problem  is  by  no  means  solved.  After 
we  have  demonstrated  the  fabulousness  of  the 
gold  tablets,  convicted  Joseph  Smith  of  all  sorts 
of  possible  and  impossible  scoundrelisms,  and 
proved  his  followers  to  be  a  mixed  multitude  o 
the  gravest  knaves  and  idiots  that  ever  walked 
the  earth,  Mormonism  still  remains  a  great 
human  fact — perhaps  the  greatest — certainly  the 
most  wonderful  fact  of  this  nineteenth  century. 
As  such  it  is  entitled  to  our  earnest  and  respect- 
ful consideration.  * 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  one  thing  at 
least,  Mormonism  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. It  has,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
really  improved  the  earthly  condition  of  those 
who  have  embraced  it.  More  than-  this,  it  has 
inspired  with  hope  and  with  courage  thousands 
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of  despairing  and  heart-broken  wretches,  who, 
prior  to  their  conversion,  seemed  abandoned  of 
God  and  man.  This  new  faith  has,  so  to  speak, 
created  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death.  It  has 
given  to  thousands  of  once  destitute  and 
despised  Englishmen  something  to  live  for,  to 
fight  for,  and  if  need  be,  to  die  for.  On  this 
ground,  then,  were  it  for  nothing  else,  the  Mor- 
mons, not  as  fanatics  or  sectaries,  but  as  heavily- 
oppressed,  long-suffering  and  earnestly-strug- 
gling men,  are  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
enslaved  classes  throughout  the  world. 

"But  they  have  a  claim  to  something  more 
than  sympathy.  Their  heroic  endurance  and 
marvelous  achievements  entitle  them  to  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Twice  were  the  Mormons  driven  from  their 
settlements  in  the  United  States  before  they  had 
resolved  upon  their  stupendous  pilgrimage  to 
the  valley  of  the  Salt  Lake.  How  that  gigantic 
journey  was  accomplished,  how  a  thousand 
miles  of  untrodden  desert — untrodden  save  by 
the  wild  beast  or  wilder  Indian,  where  death  in 
a  hundred  forms  had  to  be  encountered  and 
defied — had  to  be  traversed  ;  how  the  poor, 
hungered  and  toilworn,  but  still  dauntless  pil- 
grims reached  their  destination;  how  they  built 
a  city,  founded  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity; 
how  law  and  order  were  established;  how  skill 
and  industry  converted  barren  wastes  into 
fruitful  fields,  howling  forests  into  smiling  gar- 
dens, until,  under  the  talismanic  wand  of  labor, 
the  wilderness  was  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose; 
how  their  missionaries  were  employed  with 
startling  success  in  every  European  country; 
and  how  many  thousands  of  the  downtrodden 
and  penury-stricken  victims  of  European 
tyranny  were  leaving  the  land  of  their  birth,  in 
order  to  find,  in  the  Mormon  territory,  that 
hope  and  encouragement  denied  to  them  in 
their  native  countries;  how  all  this  has  been 
accomplished  dv  *.r.e  reviled  followers  of  Joseph 
Smit"  u  £urope  and  America  have  heard, 
and,  though  hating,  admired."   • 

The  commissioners  had  no  difficulty  in 
arranging  matters.  The  Mormons  had 
received  the  officials  who  had  been  exe- 
cuting their  duties  for  nearly  two  months. 
As  for  the  army.there  was  no  unsurmount- 
able  difficulty  to  its  coming  in,  so  long 
as  it  settled  at  a  distance  from  the  towns, 
which  was  understood  between  the 
parties  without  being  expressly  stipu- 
lated. Colonel  Johnston  was  notified  of 
the  settlement  and  on  the  thirteenth  of 
June,  began  his  movement  to  Salt  Lake 
City.     The  troops  marched  in  the  follow- 


ing order:  Brevet  Colonel  C.  T.  Smith's 
battalion,  constituting  the  advance  guard. 
Colonel  Alexander  and  the  Tenth  In- 
fantry, with  Phelp's  battery.  Colonel 
Waite  and  the  Fifth  Infantry,  with 
Reno's  battery.  Colonel  Loring's  batta- 
lion of  mounted  riflemen,  first  cavalry. 
Volunteers  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bee.  Second  Dragoons  under  Colonel 
Cooke,  constituting  the  rear  guard.  The 
army  marched  through  the  deserted 
streets  of  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  June,  a  permanent  camp  was 
established  in  Cedar  valley,  forty  miles 
southwest  of  the  city,  and  called  Camp 
Floyd  in  honor  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Thus  ended  the  "Mormon  rebel- 
lion." That  the  Mormons  made  mis- 
takes in  connection  with  it,  is  pro- 
bable, but  no  candid  person  of  intelli- 
gence, acquainted  with  the  facts,  can  for 
a  moment  doubt  that  the  position  as- 
sumed and  maintained  by  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  was  the  only  consistent  at- 
titude for  Americans.  They  stood  up  for 
constitutional  and  personal  liberty,  a  fact 
that  will  yet  be  generally  confessed. 
They  felt  to  demand  a  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  own  officers.  Is  that  not 
patriotic?  They  resented  cast  off  politi- 
cians of  a  low  and  vicious  grade.  Why  not? 
They  talked  much  of  the  right  of  local 
self  legislation.  Well,  is  that  a  crime  in 
America?  They  resented  an  armed 
force  sent  to  compel  them  to  receive 
imported  officials  of  presumably  worth- 
less characters.  Is  that  un-American? 
On  the  other  hand  the  army  was  sent 
not  only  to  overawe  them  into  submis- 
sion to  these  things,  but  was  sent  hastily, 
without  investigation  or  inquiry.  The 
Mormons  returned  to  their  homes.  In 
viewing  the  events  of  these  days,  it  is 
seen  what  a  fortunate  matter  it  was  for 
all  concerned  that  a  man  of  Governor 
Cumming's  caliber  was  selected  for  the 
gubernatorial  office. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Nauvoo 
Legion  again  figured  largely  in  the 
history  of  the  colony.  The  newly 
appointed  judges  in  connection  with 
the  marshal  were  determined  to  wreak 
their  petty  spite  and  desire  for  ven- 
geance upon  the  Mormon  leaders.      In 
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the  course  of  certain  actions  at  Provo, 
Judge  Cradlebaugh,  entirely  without 
necessity,  made  a  requsition  upon 
Colonel  Johnston  for  troops  to  protect 
witnesses  and  guard  prisoners.  Against 
this  action,  the  Mayor,  Kimball  Bullock, 
protested,  but  nearly  a  regiment  of 
soldiers  marched  over  and  camped  in 
the  city.  The  governor  protested.urging 
that  troops  were  to  be  called  out 
ordinarily  only  on  his  requisition.  But 
the  colonel  and  the  judges  held  a  differ- 
ent view  of  it.  The  Governor  issued  a 
proclamation  protesting  against  the 
continuance  of  the  troops  at  Provo. 

At  this  time,  a  scheme  was  concocted 
for  the  arrest  of  President  Young. 
Officers  from  Camp  Floyd  interviewed 
the  governor  on  the  subject,  and  he 
indignantly  resisted  the  project.  The 
officers  returned  and  the  news  was 
circulated  that  Colonel  Johnston  would 
send  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  a 
battery  to  the  city  to  enforce  a  writ  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  ex-governor. 
Governor  Cumming,  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  scheme  to  act  intelli- 
gently, notified  General  Wells  to  hold 
the  militia  in  readiness  to  move  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Five  thousand  men 
were  said  to  have  been  under  arms  at 
this  time.  Outposts  were  stationed  at 
the  point  of  the  mountain  to  the  west 
and  in  the  direction  of  Camp  Floyd  on 
the  south.  But  Johnston  did  not  move 
on  the  city,  and  in  the  meantime  a  letter 
arrived  from  the  Attorney  General,  Jere- 
miah Black,  in  which  the  position  of  the 
judges  was  strongly  condemned  and  that 
of  Governor  Cumming  sustained. 


An  effort  was  at  this  time  made  to  re- 
move the  governor,  but  once  more  that 
tried  and  noble  friend  of  the  Mormons, 
Colonel  Thomas  L.  Kane,  stepped  into 
the  breach.  This  time  he  delivered  a 
lecture  on  the  Mormons,  before  the 
Historical  Society  of  New  York,  upon 
the  "situation  in  Utah,"  which,  by  his 
contrivance,  was  widely  circulated  by 
the  Associated  Press,  with  the  result  of 
fanning  public  opinion  into  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  affairs  in  Utah — the  influence 
of  which  was  felt  by  the  administration. 
Among  the  agencies  that  exercised 
weight  in  the  adjustment  of  the  Bu- 
chanan affair,  must  not  be  forgotten  the 
earnest  voice  and  potent  influence  of 
Captain  Stewart  Van  Vliet,  upon  his 
return  to  Washington. 

The  militia  settled  dpwn  into  a  per- 
formance of  routine  duties.  Drills,  oc- 
casionally of  two  or  three  days'  dura- 
tion, were  regularly  held.  There  was 
no  service.  The  Indians  were  quiet. 
Johnston's  army  left  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Rebellion,  and  was  succeeded  by 
General  P.  E.  Connor,  California  Volun- 
teers, and  his  command  of  about  a 
thousand  men,  who  had  started  for  the 
Potomac,  but  were  held  at  Salt  Lake 
City  to  operate  against  the  Indians  of 
Idaho  and  the  Plains,  who  were  giving 
much  trouble  in  the  absence  of  the 
regular  garrisons. 

In  iS63,two  companies  of  United  States 
Volunteers  were  raised  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Legion,  for  service  along 
the  mail  route.  Lot  Smith  and  R.  T.  Bur- 
ton were  in  command.  They  saw  much 
arduous  service.  R.  W.  Young. 
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Oh,  Truth  divine,  enlightened  by  thy  ray, 
I  grope  and  guess  no  more,  but  see  my  way. 
How  is  it  that  Mexican  mythology  re- 
flects so  distinctly  so  many  incidents  of  our 
Bible  history — the  Fall,  through  woman's 
transgression;  the  Flood,  the  escape  of  a 
single  family  by  means  of  the  ark;  the 
building  of  the  Tower,  and  its  destruc- 


tion through  the  displeasure  of  the  Deity 
— whence  came  all  these  ideas?  Then 
again  the  traditions  respecting  their  God 
Quetzalcoatl,  reflecting  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God, 
while  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  In- 
carnation, the  celebration  of  the  Euchar- 
ist, holding  the  cross  as  an  object  of 
veneration,  the  rite  of  baptism  as  cele- 
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brated  among  them,  and  the  notion  of 
three  states  of  existence  in  the  future  life 
— conforming  so  admirably  with  Paul's 
doctrine  of  there  being  "one  glory  of  the 
sun,  and  another  glory  of  the  moon,  and 
another  glory  of  the  stars — *  *  *  so  also 
is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead" — leads 
one  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  by 
some  means  or  other  the  forefathers  of 
the  Mexicans  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  leading  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

As  by  a  shadow  one  may  know  that 
some  substance  is  passing  between  the 
light  and  where  the  shadow  falls,  so  one 
may  know  by  the  traditions  of  the  abori- 
gines of  America,  containing  as  they  do 
so  much  that  is  analagous  to  the  leading 
incidents  of  Bible  history,  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, that  at  some  time,  and  in  some 
manner,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Amer- 
ica had  some  positive  knowledge  re- 
specting these  great  truths. 

So  sure  of  this  were  some  of  the  Cath- 
olic priests  who  accompanied  Cortez  to 
Mexico,  that  they  invented  the  theory 
that  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas  made  his 
w.ay  to  America  and  taught  the  Gospel 
to  the  people,  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  traditions  we  treated  of  in 
our  last  chapter.  Others  again  main- 
tained that  the  devil  had  counterfeited 
the  principles  of  Christianity  in  order  to 
allure  the  people  to  their  destruction. 
The  latter  proposition  is  so  improbable 
and  absurd,  that  its  consideration  need 
not  detain  us;  the  former  is  so  uncertain 
— a  mere  conjecture  with  nothing  to 
sustain  it — that  it  is  rejected  by  those 
\yho  have  closely  studied  the  subject. 
There  is  also  another  theory  advanced, 
viz.,  that  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  tra- 
ditions passed  into  America  with  the 
Scandinavian  colonies,  formed  since  the 
eleventh  century.  This  hypothesis 
Humboldt  rejects,  for  the  very  good 
reason, 

"That  the  religious  ceremonies,  the  dogmas, 
the  traditions  which  struck  the  imagination  of 
the  first  Spanish  missionaries  were  incontestably 
found  at  Mexico  ever  since  the  arrival  of  the 
Toltecs,  and  consequently  three  or  four  cen- 
turies before  the  navigation  of  the  Scandinavians 


to  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  new  Continent." — 
Travels  in  America,  vol.  I,  p.  168. 

The  fact  is,  the"  theories  of  the  learned 
travelers  who  have  treated  of  this  subject 
are  conjectures  merely.  They  are  as 
blind  men  groping  for  the  wall.  They 
look  upon  the  ruined  temples,  pyramids 
and  cities  of  ancient  America,  and  read 
there  something  of  the  extent  and  grand- 
eur of  the  civilization  that  could  produce 
such  monuments,  and  will  tell  you,  per- 
haps, that  in  some  respects  it  resembled 
the  Hebrew,  and  in  others  it  partakes  of 
the  Egyptian  character.  They  look  upon 
the  hieroglyphics  cut  deep  in  the  walls 
of  temples  and  shafts  of  basalt,  but  they 
are  as  a  sealed  book — none  can  read 
them.  With  the  same  puzzled  air  they 
turn  to  the  mythology  of  that  land;  they 
see  its  wonderful  analogy  to  the  truths  of 
Scripture,  and  the  mystery  deepens;  they 
cannot  account  for  it.  They  question, 
but  there  is  no  answer.  Even  conjecture 
breaks  down  in  conflicting  and  unsatis- 
factory results,  and  the  cloud  of  mystery 
which  hangs  over  ancient  America  re- 
mains impenetrable  to  all|human  efforts. 

Meantime,  through  a  revelation  from 
God,  some  of  the  records  of  the  ancient, 
civilized  peoples  of  America  have  been 
brought  to  light,  and  by  the  power  of 
inspiration  they  have  been  translated 
into  the  English  language.  From  that 
source  is  learned  the  following  concern- 
ing the  origin,  development  and  final 
decay  and  loss  of  that  civilization  which 
distracts  the  wisdom  and  learning  of 
man,  yet  challenges  his  astonishment: 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Zede- 
kiah,  King  of  Judah,  600  years,  B.  C,  a 
prophet  named  Lehi,  being  warned  of 
God  that  Jerusalem  would  be  destroyed, 
the  Jews  dragged  into  bondage,  and 
being  so  commanded  of  the  Lord,  gath- 
ered his  family  together  and  departed 
into  the  wilderness  by  the  Red  Sea. 
This  little  comparry  was  subsequently 
increased,  being  joined  by  one  Ishmael 
and  his  family.  For  several  years  they 
wandered  through  the  wilderness  of 
Arabia,  until  they  came  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Arabian  Sea.  There  they  construct- 
ed a  vessel  by  command  of  God,  and 
sailing  in  a  south-easterly  direction  land- 
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ed  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
thirty  degrees  south  latitude. 

This  to  the  colonists  was  the  land  of 
promise.  They  found  it  fertile  and 
abounding  with  resources  necessary  to 
their  happiness.  But  unfortunately  the 
elder  sons  of  Lehi,  Laman  and  Lemuel, 
were  not  at  all  times  in  sympathy  with 
the  commandments  which  the  Lord  gave 
to  their  father  and  to  a  younger  brother 
Nephi,  a  leading  spirit  aud  prophet  of 
God.  It  was  with  reluctance  they  left 
Jerusalem  and  their  wealth,  and  en  route 
to  the  promised  land  their  rebellion  and 
wickedness  frequently  marred  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  migrating  band. 

Nor  did  this  rebellious  spirit  subside 
after  their  settlement  in  America.  On 
the  contrary,  it  increased  until  it  ended 
in  a  division  of  the  colony;  the  righteous 
portion,  who  believed  in  the  revelations 
that  God  had  given,  following  the  pro- 
phet Nephi  northward  into  the  wilder- 
ness, and  calling  themselves  Nephites. 
The  others  adhered  to  the  elder  brother 
Laman,  and  were  called  Lamanites.  This 
split  in  the  colony  led  to  the  development 
of  two  distinct  peoples  in  the  land  of 
promise — America.  One  civilized,  the 
other  barbarous.  The  former  were  the 
Nephites,  who  cultivated  the  soil,  fos- 
tered the  arts,  built  temples  and  cities, 
and  lived  under  regular  systems  of  gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  second  century  B.  C.  the  Ne- 
phites, being  hard  pressed  by  their  im- 
placable enemies,  the  Lamanites,  were 
commanded  of  the  Lord  to  remove  to 
the  northward,  which  they  did,  until  they 
came  to  the  northern  borders  of  South 
America,  where  they  found  a  great  peo- 
ple, known  as  the  people  of  Zarahemla. 
According  to  the  traditions  of  this  people 
— they  had  kept  no  records — their  fore- 
fathers had  been  led  out  of  Jerusalem  by 
Mulek,  one  of  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  who 
had  escaped  the  vengeance  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  had  been  led  to  that  portion 
of  America  where  the  Nephites  found 
them. 

The  Nephites  and  the  people  of  Zara- 
hemla amalgamated  became  one  people, 
and  developed,  in  time,  into  a  powerful 
nation;  enjoyed  a  free  and  noble  govern- 


ment, and  made  no  inconsiderable  ad- 
vancement in  civilization. 

The  Lamanites,  as  before  mentioned, 
were  the  descendants  of  Laman,  the 
eldest  son  of  Lehi.  They  chose  an 
indolent  life,  living  on  the  wild  game 
and  fruits  which  existed  in  the  land  in 
abundance.  They  neglected  all  indus- 
tries and  arts  and  soon  sank  into  bar- 
barism; all  the  while  cherishing  a  settled 
hatred  against  their  more  prosperous  and 
happy  brethren,  allowing  no  opportunity 
to  plunder  them  to  pass  unimproved. 
Assisted  as  they  frequently  were  in  their 
attacks  on  the  Nephite  government  by 
traitors  and  apostates  from  the  Nephites, 
they  several  times  in  the  centuries  pre- 
ceding the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God, 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Nephite 
nation  and  civilization.  Happily,  how- 
ever, up  to  that  time  that  disaster  did 
not  take  place. 

The  Lord  was  not  unmindful  of  this 
people— this  branch  of  the  house  of  Is- 
rael; but  raised  up  prophets  to  teach 
them  in  the  things  of  heaven,  holding 
out  to  them  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer, 
who  should  save  them  to  the  uttermost 
on  condition  of  their  faith  and  obedi- 
ence. 

Moreover,  when  leaving  Jerusalem,  the 
colony  led  out  by  Lehi  took  with  them 
a  copy  of  the  books  of  Moses  and  many 
of  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  among 
them  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  some 
of  Jeremiah's,  engraven  on  brass  plates 
— all  of  which  were  sacredly  preserved 
by  the  Nephites — hence  the  analogy 
between  much  of  the  Mexican  mythology 
and  incidents  of  Bible  history. 

But  notwithstanding  the  instructions 
they  received,  the  warnings  that  were 
given,  the  admonitions  of  the  prophets 
of  God,  and  occasional  chastisement 
from  the  Lord,  unrighteousness  like  a 
black  pall  settled  over  the  people,  and 
wickedness  prevailed.  Wonderful  signs 
were  given  in  the  heavens  at  the  birth  ot 
the  Messiah,  that  they  might  know  that 
the  words  of  the  prophets,  both  those 
whom  God  had  raised  up  among  them 
from  time  to  time,  and  those  whose 
words  were  recorded  in  the  Scriptures 
that  had  been  brought  from  Jerusalem, 
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were  fulfilled  so  far  as  the  birth  of  Mes- 
siah was  concerned. 

These  things  produced  a  partial  re- 
pentance, but  it  was  not  permanent;  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  soon  relapsed 
into  their  former  state  of  wickedness,  and 
at  the  crucifixion  of  the  Messiah  great 
judgments  were  visited  upon  them. 
Earthquakes  convulsed  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  continent.  Valleys  and  plains 
were  thrown  into  mountain  ranges,  until 
the  whole  physical  aspect  of  the  country 
changed.  Many  of  the  large  cities  were 
buried  in  the  earth;  others  were  sunk 
and  the  waters  of  the  sea  rushed  in  and 
filled  the  vacuum;  others  still  were  con- 
sumed by  fire,  and  many  were  destroyed 
by  the  whirlwinds.  After  these  convul- 
sions a  thick  darkness  in  which  no  light 
could  live,  settled  for  three  days  over 
the  entire  land,  like  a  funereal  pall. 
Comparatively  but  few  people  survived 
this  great  visitation,  and  they  were  of 
the  more  righteous  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  Jesus 
arose  from  the  dead  He  remained  for 
some  time — more  than  a  month — among 
His  disciples  at  Jerusalem;  and  some  time 
after  His  departure  from  among  them 
He  visited  the  remnant  of  the  Nephites. 
He  proclaimed  Himself  among  them  as 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah,  and  they 
received  Him  as  such.  He  taught  them 
the  Gospel  —  established  His  Church 
among  them,  organizing  it  as  He  did  at 
Jerusalem,  with  apostles,  prophets,  etc., 
delivered  to  them  the  same  moral  pre- 
cepts to  observe,  the  same  ordinances  to 
practice,  promised  them  the  same  gifts 
and  powers,  held  out  to  them  the  same 
hope  of  eternal  life — in  a  word,  He  taught 
them  the  Gospel  in  its  fulness. 

In  this  the  Son  of  God  not  only  acted 
upon  the  principles  of  justice,  which 
would  seem  to  demand  that  some  such 
work  should  be  done  among  the  people 
of  the  western  continent,  that  they  might 
have  equal  chances  of  salvation  with  the 
children  of  God  living  on  the  eastern 
continent — but  He  also  fulfilled  a  very 
important  declaration  which  he  made  to 
His  apostles  while  at  Jerusalem.  It  was 
this: 


"As  the  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I 
the  Father:  and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the 
sheep.  And  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not 
of  this  fold:  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they 
shall  hear  my  voice;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold 
and  one  shepherd." — John  x,  rj,  16. 

This  cannot  be  explained  away  by  say- 
ing that  He  had  reference  to  the  Gentiles 
who  were  to  be  made  partakers  of  the 
Gospel.  From  the  language  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  some  personal  ministry  he 
referred  to;  and  on  the  occasion  of  being 
requested  to  confer  a  blessing  on  the 
woman  of  Canaan,  He  said: 

"I  am  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel." — Matt,  xv,  24. 

Therefore  when  He  said  "other  sheep 
I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold  (mean- 
ing some  other  people  than  those  who 
were  at  Jerusalem),  them  also  .1  must 
bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice," 
He  certainly  had  in  mind  some  branch  of 
the  house  of  Israel;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
Nephites  and  Lamanites  were  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  when  he  visited  them 
on  the  western  continent.  He  fulfilled 
the  terms  of  His  prophecy  as  found  in 
John. 

After  this  visit  of  the  Messiah  among 
the  people  of  the  western  continent,  the 
old  distinction  of  Nephite  and  Lamanite 
ceased — all  became  one  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  a  long  period  of  peace  and  righteous- 
ness was  enjoyed  in  which  the  people 
rapidly  increased  and  rebuilt  many  of 
the  waste  places.  But  only  a  few  cen- 
turies removed  from  this  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  golden  age  which  suc- 
ceeded it,  men  again  departed  from 
righteousness.  Apostates  from  the 
Church  united  with  those  who  were 
skeptical,  and  resurrected  the  old  names 
of  Nephite  and  Lamanite  and  all  the 
bitterness  that  accompanied  them.  Se- 
cret societies  were  formed  which  shook 
the  government  to  the  centre,  and  finally 
destroyed  it.  The  light  once  enjoyed 
by  the  people  became  darkness,  and  how 
great  was  that  darkness!  They  were 
given  up  to  destruction;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century  we  see  their  lands 
laid  waste,  their  cities  ruined,  the  Ne- 
phites annihilated,  their  civilization  des- 
troyed,— barbarism  was  everywhere  tri- 
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umphant  and  left  to  revel  in  its  own 
darkness. 

This  it  did  for  centuries,  but  still  pre- 
served in  its  tradition  some  remembrance 
— though  the  facts  were  doubtless  dis- 
torted and  exaggerated — of  that  glorious 
period  when  civilization  blessed  their 
country  with  peace  and  smiling  plenty. 
This  remembrance  of  what  once  existed, 
imperfectly  preserved  as  it  was  in  their 
traditions,  led,  no  doubt,  to  occasional 
efforts  to  re-establish  that  desirable  order 
of  things;  and  in  Peru  and  Mexico  a 
partial  success  attended  their  efforts — 
from  the  midnight  darkness  of  anarchy, 
and  on  the  ruins  of  the  Nephite  civiliza- 
tion they  had  evolved  a  semi-civilized 
state.  Such  was  their  condition  when 
the  Europeans  found  them. 

This  is  but  a  brief  and  imperfectly 
sketched  outline  of  the  history  of  the  in- 
habitants of  America  from  about  600 
B.  C.  to  400  A.  D.  But  those  who  ac- 
cept it  can  easily  understand  from  whence 
comes  the  wonderful  analogy  between 


the  mythology  of  the  American  Indians 
and  the  chief  incidents  of  Bible  history. 
Quetzalcoatl  is  no  longer  a  mystery,  and 
they  know  from  whence  came  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  resemble  the  or- 
dinances of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  understand  also  the  incongruity, 
as  Prescott  terms  it,  of  the  religious 
system  of  the  Aztec's,  which  apparently 
had  "emanated  from  a  comparatively 
refined  people,  open  to  gentle  influences, 
while  the  rest  breathes  a  spirit  of  unmiti- 
gated ferocity,"  and  which  "naturally 
suggests  the  idea  of  two  distinct  sources." 
The  outline  I  have  sketched  of  the 
events  and  circumstances  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  people  of  the  western 
continent,  necessarily  brief  and  imper- 
fect, accounts  for  these  mysteries  that 
perplex  the  learned.  But  the  manner  in 
which  these  historical  facts  came  to  light, 
together  with  the  evidences  to  sustain 
their  truthfulness,  must  be  left  for  subse- 
quent chapters. 

B.  H.Roberts. 
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When  that  state  of  excitement  in  real 
estate  circles  and  other  business  whirl- 
pools, described  in  brief,  as  "the  boom," 
reached  our  little  settlement,  a  few  of 
the  riffles  touched  the  borders  of  our 
quiet  home,  and  I  began  to  see  dimly, 
the  possible  realization  of  that  anticipa- 
tion of  time  so  oft  expressed,  that  our 
place  must  yet  be  to  Salt  Lake  City  what 
Oakland  is  to  San  Francisco;  the  sub- 
urban residences  for  business  men  and 
families,  that  prefer  an  aristocratic  dis- 
tance between  their  elegant  homes  and 
the  noise  and  smoke  of  factories,  ma- 
chine shops  and  depots. 

Well,  it  did  look  something  like  it, 
when  day  after  day,  in  contrast  to  the 
circumspect  jog  of  market  gardeners 
and  milk  wagons,  real  estate  agents 
chased  each  other  in  ungallant  haste 
along  our  country  road;  the  dust  raised, 
suggestive  of  the  other  "dust"  they 
were  supposed  to  carry  in  stoutly  lined 
pockets,  each  trying  to  reach  some  de- 


sirable point  ahead  of  the  other,  and 
when  possibly  colliding,  each  outbidding 
the  other;  until  the  stolid  farmer,  who 
had  heretofore  valued  his  land  at  fifty 
dollars  an  acre,  now  cautiously  refused 
to  sell  the  same  number  of  square  rods 
for  six  times  the  price.  Thus  soliloquized 
an  honest  farmer,  after  the  retreating 
figure  of  an  excited  and  grasping  agent 
who  had  offered  him  five  times  his  price: 
"Tom,  I  didn't  know  you  had  such  a 
fine  lot  o'  land;  keep  it!"  But  as  these 
bargains  generally  turned  out  to  be 
"optional"  purchases,  the  good  pioneers 
who  had  grubbed  out  the  native  sage- 
brush, and  the  tenacious  scrub  oak,  and 
had  wrestled  mightily  with  massive 
boulders,  that  offered  defiance  and  an- 
nihilation to  ploughshares  and  seed  sow- 
ing; who  had  redeemed  the  landscape 
from  its  desolate  isolation,  and  by  gentle 
firmness  and  patience,  moved  the  earth 
to  don  its  mantle  of  civilizing  verdure 
and  ornamentation  of  flowers  and  fruits; 
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appreciated  what  they  possessed,  and 
were  just  beginning  to*enjoy  some  return 
in  plenty  and  comfort,  and,  preferring 
"the  certainty  to  the  uncertainty,"  the 
stranger  found  no  abiding  place  among 
us;  and  our  days  gradually  resumed  their 
former  undisturbed  tranquility  and 
drowsiness,  much  in  contrast  to  that 
time.     Here  is  one  day: 

Our  home  lies  between  one  property 
on  the  right  and  another  on  the  left, 
offered  for  sale,  and  as  neither  of  the 
proprietors  is  much  at  home,  we  are 
honored  with  the  unsolicited  acquaint- 
ance of  various  kinds  of  persons,  some 
of  whom  would  be  most  undesirable 
neighbors,  I  am  sure,  and  gain  by  the 
contact,  some  free  readings  of  human 
nature,  and  insight  into  a  diversity  of 
characters,  requirements,  opinions  and 
dialects. 

"The  proprietors,  who  left  their 
"terms"  with  us,  "in  case  any  one  should 
call  around  during  my  absence,"  had  no 
idea  of  the  windfall  of  peculiarities  that 
would  fall  to  our  share  as  our  inalienable 
perquisite,  nor  how  much  interest  we 
should  derive  therefrom. 

Weather-beaten,  close-fisted  bargain 
drivers,  shoddies,  exquisites  and  dudes, 
unrolled  in  panorama  their  separate  in- 
dividualities, with  reckless  abandon  and 
without  compensation.  How  wonderful 
is  human  nature!  A  person  will  lay 
down  rules  for  others  to  walk  by,  very 
stringent  ones  sometimes;  especially  re- 
garding talking  to  strangers,  revealing 
one's  own  business,  etc.;  but  I  observe 
that  on  "real  estate"  matters,  some  per- 
sons let  themselves  loose  like  a  lost  kite 
on  a  breezy  day,  or  a  ball  of  yarn  in 
close  proximity  to  a  nest  of  healthy  kit- 
tens; all  the  hidden  inwardness  of  inten- 
tions is  soon  conspicuous  outwardness; 
and  length,  details,  considerations  and 
reconsiderations  from  another  stand- 
point, and  perhaps  after  all  the  time  and 
talk,  the  result  is  indefinite  or  unsatis- 
factory. What  elasticity  of  spirits  real 
estate  agents  must  acquire  to  meet  all 
requirements  with  urbanity,  and  re-dis- 
cover their  own  individuality  after  such 
a  chaotic  day's  existence. 

What     do     some    persons    want    of 


a  farm,  anyway,  I  would  like  to 
know?  Surveyors,  glass  blowers,  trav- 
eling commercial  agents,  saloon  pro- 
prietors, etc.;  nevertheless,  the  large 
number  of  persons  who  manifest  a  desire 
to  enter  the  broad  arena  of  market  gar- 
dening, cannot  be  arrived  at  by  the  first 
guess  or  the  second  either.  Wherefore 
this  mania,  this  sudden  spring-fever  of 
desire  for  the  country?  Perhaps  the  high 
price  of  early  onions  and  lettuce  raised 
in  the  greenhouses,  might  be  the  under- 
cause.  Such  things  seem  more  desirable 
in  April.  I  have  noticed  them  eaten  at 
that  time  with  avidity,  when  they  re- 
ceived supercilious  and  evasive  recogni- 
tion later  in  the  season.  But  it  is  yet 
early,  not  too  late  for  planting  time,  and 
perhaps  with  a  pungent  appetizer  for 
breakfast  accompanying  eggs  at  forty 
cents  a  dozen  has  given  impetus  to  the 
idea  proposed — a  ride  out  into  the  coun- 
try to  look  for  a  place.  It  is  a  lovely 
day,  and  ours  is  a  little  lane  off  the 
main  road,  just  far  enough  away  from 
the  dust  of  travel,  and  just  near  enough 
to  see  every  passer,  and  ofttimes  hear 
their  voices. 

A  little  group  of  children  has  wan- 
dered by,  looking  with  keen  eyes  and 
smiling  lips  for  blue  bells  and  red  bells, 
larkspurs  and  lupines,  and  chokecherry 
blossoms,  tossing  their  white  plumes 
from  the  rugged  sides  of  our  foothills. 
More  slowly,  as  in  duty  bound,  several 
small  boys  follow  their  gentle  herd  of 
family  cows,  lazily  strolling  toward  the 
hillside;  and  I  am  reminded  of  the  wise 
observation  of  our  good  neighbor:  "Let 
three  boys  get  together,  sir,  and  there's 
going  to  be  mischief,  sir!  I  never  knew 
it  to  fail."  But  where  and  whom  is  the 
public  guardian  against  catastrophies 
dim  and  undetermined,  to  separate  this 
band  of  five?  Unconscious  of  such 
opinions,  they  saunter  along  with  an  ear 
for  every  sound,  an  eye  for  every  object 
and  a  limitless  imagination  for  pleasure's 
devices  and  exercises.  They  halt  to 
watch  "that  feller  with  a  white  shirt,  an' 
buggy,  and  maybe  he's  a  deputy,  or  a 
real  estate  agent,  or  a  house-broker." 

Two  boys  of  the  five  have  gone  to 
hunt    magpies'    nests,   one    for  water- 
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cress,  and  two  remain  behind  in  charge 
of  the  herd.  The  buggy  has  passed  around 
the  corner  up  the  "east  road;"  the  pleas- 
ant click-click  of  the  mowing  machines 
in  fields  more  advanced,  the  silent,  but 
magical  figures  of  the  horse-rakes,  gath- 
ering into  regular  winrows  yesterday's 
mown  hay;  the  startled  birds  here  and 
there  that  were  hovering  over  nests  so 
safe  till  yesterday;  the  trill  of  the  lark, 
the  plaintiff  note  of  the  mourning-dove, 
and  the  call  of  the  wiser  robin:  "Cherry 
tree,  cherry  tree,  come  and  see,  here's 
the  place  for  you  and  me" — all  fall 
in  harmony  upon  the  boys'  ears — 
"That  ship  on  the  lake!  do  you  see  her, 
Billy?"  No;  I've  busted  the  lastic  of 
my  flipper,  tryin'  to  hil  that  grasshopper 
— there's  the  trains!  watch  'em  race  for 
the  city  now;  the  U.  C.'s  ahead!  Don't 
the  Denver  snort,  though?"  and  the 
boys  are  lost  in  the  interest  of  the  sight, 
as  the  swift  engines,  like  horses  in  the 
race,  seem  to  strain  every  muscle,  and 
pant  and  give  vent  to  their  wrought-up 
powers. 

Meanwhile  the  voracious  cows  are 
breast  deep  in  luxuriant  lucerne,  purple 
topped,  perfumed  and  juicy  with  "pizen," 
for  the  farmers  have  as  yet  no  fences;  on 
the  outer  borders  from  main  travel,  each 
man  knows  his  own  division  line  and 
respects  his  neighbors  rights. 

An  unconscious  smile  is  upon  the  faces 
of  the  bare  legged  boys  who,  perhaps  never 
went  to  Garfield  or  Lake  Park  or  had 
a  car  ride  or  have  seen  the  circus — stop! 
Where's  the  small  boy  who  has  never 
seen  the  circus  or  followed  the  gorgeous 
street  parade  forgetful  of  admonitions 
from  father  and  mother  both — "Hello, 
there,  you  young  fellows,  look  at  them 
cows,  aint  that  red  one  bloated?"  The 
boys  turn  like  a  flash  and  behold  a  cow 
almost  as  large  as  two  cows  ought  to 
be,  and  amazement  paralyzes  their  sun- 
burned faces.  Billy  chases  the  animal 
into  the  road  and  then  surveys  her  with 
the  superior  air  of  one  who  has  been 
familiar  with  stock  since  he  could  creep 
to  the  front  door  and  pitch  off  onto  the 
stone  step.  "Well,  she  looks  as  though 
she  might  be  about  half  bloated:  I 
spect  I'll  get  a  lickin';  that  feller's  gone 


to  my  uncle's  and's  a  walking  'round  to 
the  orchard,  r^al  'state  agent,  that's 
what  he  is;  I'll  drive  this  cow  home; 
Dan,  if  you'd  a  been  tendin'  your  work 
this  wouldn't  a  happened;  maybe  he's 
agoin'  to  buy;  there's  another  buggy,  a 
bigger  one,  and  women,  and  reg'lar  dude 
gettin  out.  The  smallest  feller  can  stay 
with  the  herd,  and  don't  you  be  fooling 
now,  and  let  'em  get  into  any  body's 
lucerne;"  and  with  a  professional  flourish 
of  his  hat  he  starts  the  distressed  animal 
homeward  on  a  galop,  turns  her  into 
a  corral,  calls  his  big  brother  to  her 
relief  and  dodges  around  the  corner  to 
see  and  hear  what  "them  city  folks"  have 
to  say  about  a  country  residence.  The 
fate  of  the  cow  has  vanished  from  Billy's 
mind,  pecuniary  loss,  and  parental  dis- 
pleasure are  forgotten  together  as  he 
with  staring  eyes  follows  at  a  respect- 
ful distance  and  nearly  bursts  with  ill- 
bred  delight  at  the  refined  airs  and 
fashionable  costumes  of  the  visitors,  who 
have  not  even  observed  him.  The  young 
lady  is  furtively  glancing  backward  at 
her  bustle,  then,  reassured,  complacently 
bestows  her  attention  to  the  description 
of  the  property. 

The  gentleman  informs  his  wife  in  a 
superior  manner  that  that  is  a  prune  tree. 
Realizing  that  a  sale  must  not  be  made 
under  false  pretences,  I  suggest,  "Apri- 
cot." "Ah!  what  are  Apricots  like?" 
"They  are  early  fruit  and  bring  the 
highest  market  price  when  dried."  "Do 
you  leave  them  hanging  until  they  are 
dried;  and  why  don't  you  sell  them 
without?"  "We  sell  the  finest  specimens 
as  fresh  fruit  and  dry  the  rest  on  scaf- 
folds." "What  a  great  deal  of  menial 
work"  sighed  the  woman  of  the  bustle. 
"Perfectly  dreadful"  assented  the  ex- 
quisite, as  he  bent  to  examine  a  rock 
with  a  •  pair  of  opera  glasses  and  then 
drew  back  in  amazement  and  muttered 
to  the  elder  gentleman — "mineral  ore," 
at  the  time  giving  the  fair  one  a  deeply 
significant  look.  "Splendid  place,"  he 
said,  "Perfectly  lovely,"  she  replied  and 
inquired  "What  are  those?"  They  are  a 
bulbous  plant  highly  valued  for  their  dis- 
tinctive qualities."  "How  interesting" 
replied  the  lady  as  she  stepped  away 
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from  the  onion  bed  and  picked  off  a 
carrot  top  which  she  called  a  "garden 
fern."  "This  plant  also  has  a  style  of 
its  own,"  and  the  dandy  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  it.  "It  is  an  importation  from 
Canada  I  believe,  a  Canada  thistle." 
"Is  it  the  national  emblem  of  Canada?" 
She  asked  him,  but  he  suddenly  picked 
a  leaf  at  his  feet  with  the  interrogation, 
"Corn?"  "Native  grass,"  I  was  obliged 
to  answer. 

The  gentleman  gave  another  signifi- 
cant glance  toward  the  "mineral"  rock, 
and  his  fair  partner  murmured:  "I 
should  want  a  lawn  and  fountain,  and 
some  ancient  trees."  Just  as  I  was  about 
to  suggest  an  arched  gateway  and  some 
bronzed  lions  or  bears  thereat,  pater- 
familias called  out,  "Wife,  here's  a 
genuine  regular  gooseberry  bush.  Ain't 
they  large!  but  they're  some  sour, 
though.  No,  wife;  that  ain't  a  plum  tree; 
there  ain't  any  plums  on  it.     But  what's 


them?"  "Peas.".  "Green  peas?  Why, 
they're  most  ready  to  eat  now.  You  see, 
we  came  to  Utah  on  account  of  our 
lungs;  we  heard  it  was  a  beautiful,  heal- 
ing atmosphere."  "You  will  be  sure  to 
be  benefited  by  it."  "Well,  if  there 
ain't  another  buggy  full!  I  expect  they'll 
try  and  slide  around  under  us  and  get 
the  place.  Now,  ma'am,  I  must  keep 
still,  but  whatever  them  fellers  offer,  I'll 
go  ahead  of  'em,  tell  the  owner  that — 
please — will  you?"  I  took  his  address, 
and  reported  his  message.  He  got  the 
place.  I  returned  to  my  own  doorway. 
It  was  eleven  o'clock,  fire  out,  house 
silent,  but  forty  rods  away  in  the  or- 
chard, the  children  were  shouting  over 
a  bird's  nest.  I  soliloquized:  A  real 
estate  agent  would  have  received  a 
bonus;  but  I,  who  secure  the  place  for 
him,  by  my  promise — nothing.  What  it 
is  to  be  a  woman!" 

Augusta  J.   Crocheron. 
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While  the  horses  were  feeding  and 
resting  I  walked  on,  taking  a  cut  across 
the  weedy  fields  till  I  stumbled  upon  a 
big  snake,  after  which  I  kept  to  the 
road.  The  soil  here  is  light  and  gravelly, 
but  seems  to  produce  well  when  water 
is  brought  to  it  by  irrigation.  All  along 
the  river  side  stood  Indian  cabins  and 
fields,  but  the  road  bore  away  from  there, 
keeping  along  the  dry  benches  at  the 
base  of  the  hills,  so  that  I  had  walked 
four  or  five  miles  before  I  found  a  bit  of 
shade  at  the  crossing  of  the  Jocko — a 
lively  stream  flowing  down  from  the 
south-east.  Here  were  encamped  more 
freighters  who  had  come  over  from  the 
Mission,  five  miles  distant,  and  were  on 
their  way  westward.  Just  ahead  a  nice- 
looking  little  cabin  stood  near  the  road, 
with  a  woman  and  several  children  at  the 
door,  and  I  asked  permission  to  sit  in 
the  shadow  of  the  house  until  my  horses 
came  up. 

The  woman  was  a  young  half-blood, 
two  of  whose  children  were  regular  little 


brown  Indians,  while  a  third  had  a  white 
skin  and  blue  eyes.  Her  husband,  a 
Frenchman,  was  off  at  Flathead  lake 
looking  after  cattle. 

"What  has  become  of  the  people  in 
the  valley?"  I  asked;  for  though  houses 
and  farms  had  been  plentiful  we  had 
seen  nobody  at  all  except  the  aged 
Indian  who  sold  us  the  oats. 

"They  are  all  away  at  church,"  she 
replied.  "I  was  going  too,  but  I  was 
too  sick.  This  is  not  my  house.  I  live 
ten  miles  below." 

By  "the  church"  I  understood  the 
Jesuit  mission  of  St.  Ignatius,  which  for 
many  years  has  been  a  center  of  religious 
influence  among  the  Indians  of  all  this 
region,  and  where  there  now  resides  a 
colony  of  hard  working  priests  and  nuns 
— missionaries  in  the  most  practical  sense 
of  the  word,  and  having  almost  bound- 
less control  over  the  aborigines  of  west- 
ern Montana,  who,  without  exception, 
are  devout  Roman  Catholics. 

"This  is  the  feast  day  of  the  patron 
saint  (Ignatius),"  she  continued.     "Yes 
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terday  (Sunday)  they  had  high  pontifical 
mass  celebrated  by  the  archbishop  of 
Oregon,  who  is  visiting  the  mission. 
There  are  about  a  thousand  Indians  over 
there  and  a  great  many  French  people. 
When  the  archbishop  came,  all  the 
Indians  went  out  to  meet  him,  running 
their  horses,  yelling  and  firing  their  guns, 
and  so  escorted  him  in  with  great  cere- 
mony. To-day  they  have  a  big  dinner 
and  horse  races  and  great  sport.  I  wish 
I  could  have  gone." 

Just  then  one  of  the  youngsters  came 
out  with  his  fists  full  of  crackers,  and  I 
thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  ask  my 
entertainer  if  she  could  not  sell  me  some 
coffee  and  crackers.  No,  she  couldn't; 
the  crackers  were  only  a  few  a  gentleman 
had  given  to  the  boy.  I  was  not  to  be 
baffled  so  easily,  however.  A  hungry 
man's  wits  become  sharp.  So  I  said  no 
more  about  it,  but  presently  began  to 
give  a  casual  account  of  my  adventures 
— the  failure  of  supper  at  the  ferry,  the 
hard  night  on  the  hill-top,  the  scanty  bad 
breakfast  with  the  teamsters,  and  wound 
up  by  my  mild  wonderment  where  I 
should  see  another  meal  in  the  blank 
country  ahead.  Suddenly  she  inter- 
rupted me  with  an  amazing  proposition: 

"I  can  give  you  a  plate  of  oyster  soup 
if  you  like." 

And  half  an  hour  later,  on  the  remot- 
est edge  of  an  Indian  reservation  in 
northern  Montana,  I  sat  down  to  oysters 
stewed  in  new  milk,  to  good  bread  and 
butter,  to  whole-souled  coffee,  to  pre- 
served peaches  and  crisp  cookies! 

The  twenty  miles  remaining  of  the 
day's  ride  were  shadeless  and  horribly 
exhausting  under  the  shimmering  noon- 
tide heat,  reflected  by  the  circling  smooth 
hills  and  the  glimmering  plain;  but  all 
along  the  lowlands  lay  Indian  farms, 
while  the  uplands  were  dotted  with  cattle 
and  horses.  The  latter  were  a  constant 
attraction  to  my  vagrant  kiyoos  pony, 
and  an  equally  constant  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  me. 

The  night  was  spent  at  the  Jocko 
agency,  headquarters  of  the  Flathead 
(Kalispel)  Indian  nation,  and  was  made 
a  most  pleasant  and  restful  one  by  the 
hospitality  of  the  agent  and  his  family. 


My  route  the  next  morning — I  should 
now  be  able  to  follow  a  good  wagon-road 
all  the  way  to  Missoula  and  civilization, 
— ran  for  half  a  dozen  miles  straight 
across  an  unsheltered  plain;  round, 
brown,  close-shaven  hills  on  one  side, 
and  the  wooded  mountains  on^he  other, 
broken  only  by  the  narrow  valley  below 
the  agency,  where  Indian  ranches  were 
scattered  beautifully  among  the  willow 
thickets  beside  the  stream,  and  the  bot- 
tom-lands were  checkered  with  squares 
of  wheat  and  oats.  How  grateful  after 
this  arid  exposure  the  arched  aisles  of 
the  pine-woods  through  which  the  road 
presently  wandered,  avoiding  rocks, 
creeping  cautiously  in  and  out  of  gullies, 
circling  knolls,  and  dodging  the  big  trees! 
There  was  one  long  hill  surmounting 
miles  and  miles  of  level  tree-tops  spread 
beneath  the  path;  but  after  that  the  trav- 
eler was  immersed  again  in  the  cool 
shadows;  the  needle-strewn  earth,  the 
orange  trunks,  and  the  light-green  foliage 
so  filling  the  eye  with  yellow  that,  when 
glimpses  of  the  clear  sky  were  caught,  it 
seemed  a  more  vivid  violet  than  ever 
was  seen  elsewhere  by  mortal  vision. 

In  an  open  glade  by  a  stream-bank  I 
came  upon '  a  small  company  of  immi- 
grants making  a  late  start.  They  had 
three  ordinary  farm- wagons  covered  with 
cotton-sheeting  and  piled  full  of  miscel- 
laneous furniture.  There  were  two 
brown-skinned  old  women  and  three 
young  ones,  none  of  them  blooming  to 
any  extent,  while  children  of  all  sizes, 
ages  and  degrees  of  hungriness  swarmed 
about  the  camp-fire.  They  had  come 
from  Missouri  in  the  wagons,  and  were 
going  to  Oregon,  spending  a  whole  sum- 
mer on  the  trip.  Missouri  lost  some 
ague  victims  and  Oregon  gained  some — 
that's  about  all  this  two  thousand  miles 
of  migration  would  amount  to- 

Presently  I  became  aware  that  I  had 
passed  out  of  Indian  territory,  by  com- 
ing upon  the  long  embankment  of  the 
new  railway  grade  which  had  stopped  at 
the  boundary  line.  There  were  no  signs 
of  mankind  about,  and  the  fresh,  evenly 
piled  earth  looked  as  though  it  might  be 
the  upheaved  track  of  some  huge  sort  of 
a  mole  that  had  passed  that  way  the 
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night  before.  Half  a  mile  farther  the 
real  origin  was  manifested  by  the  hasty 
log-cabins,  the  bark  shanties  and  canvas 
tents,  the  wagons,  scrapers  and  log- 
chopping  of  the  grade-makers. 

All  these  camps,  which  were  set  any- 
where, right  in  the  woods,  divided  into 
little  groups  where  companies  of  old 
neighbors  kept  together,  were  imbued 
with  a  different  air  from  anything  I  had 
met  before.  By  and  by  I  discovered  that 
the  change  was  due  to  the  presence  of 
women.  These  graders  were  Mormons 
who  had  followed  the  building  of  the 
railroad  northward  into  Idaho  and  thence 
had  moved  on  to  this  line,  attracted  by 
better  wages,  or  else  had  been  brought 
directly  from  Utah  by  the  contractor. 
They  had  come  in  groups  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen friends.  Each  one  of  these  "com- 
panies" brought  and  worked  its  own 
teams  and  implements,  had  its  account- 
ant, who  received  and  distributed  the 
pay  of  the  whole  squad,  and  each  ar- 
ranged its  home-life.  Generally  the 
central  figure  of  each  company  was  an 
aged  Mormon  farmer,  who  owned  all 
horses  and  wagons  employed,  and  hired 
men  enough  to  work  them,  paying  a 
trifle  less  than  he  received  from  head- 
quarters. He  brought  along  some  of  the 
women  of  his  household  (of  whom  he 
would  be  likely  to  have  enough  to  spare 
without  injury  to  his  Utah  farm),  who 
could  act  as  cooks  and  camp-keepers, 
preserved  from  loneliness  by  a  host  of 
children  and  dogs,  and  occasionally 
helped  by  some  unfortunate  Chinaman  of 
low  estate.  In  this  way  the  "Mormon," 
who  was  really  a  small  contractor,  found 
that  his  profits  and  savings  together 
(women  being  economical)  netted  him  a 
handsome  income  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

Stumbling  over  a  rougher  road  and 
through  woods  now  grown  denser  as  the 
bed  of  a  little  stream  was  more  and  more 
closely  approached;  occupied  with  the 
varied  evidences  of  railroad  construc- 
tion and  the  occasional  camps  of  the 
graders  picturesquely  set  out;  and  listen- 
ing to  the  birds  which  here  were  es- 
pecially numerous  and  musical,  I  found 
myself  suddenly  at  the  end  of  the  forest 


with  fifteen  miles  travel  remaining  to  be 
done.  Here  the  foolishness  in  a  man's 
head  asserted  itself. 

It  was  high  noon,  and  the  proper 
course  was  to  have  unsaddled,  lounged 
under  the  bushes,  and  taken  a  nap  be- 
side the  brook.  But  the  brook  set  the 
bad  exarhble  of  rushing  heedlessly  out 
into  the  thirsty  plain,  and  I  followed.  It 
was  a  wide,  hot  landscape,  pushed  aside 
on  either  hand  into  great  heaps  of  gravel, 
tinted  uniform  brown  with  sere  herbage. 
Not  a  handbreath  of  shade  anywhere — 
no  bluish  line  to  show  where  the  hills 
broke  or  overlapped — no  vivid  patch  to 
tell  of  cultivation,  or  dot  of  bushes  de- 
noting a  spring,  or  rank  of  feathery  cot- 
tonwoods  whereby  to  trace  a  water- 
course. Only  vast  sweeping  curves  of 
yellow  and  brown,  glaring  and  shimmer- 
ing in  the  utterly  quiet  noonday  glare, 
and  a  dazzling  sky  like  some  huge  re- 
flector overhead. 

Along  the  far-away  rounded  bluffs  ran 
the  mathematical  straight  line  of  the 
railroad  bed,  ready  for  its  iron;  it  cut 
through  the  ridges  and  was  heaped  up 
to  a  steady  level  in  the  hollows,  mile 
after  mile,  straight  as  an  arrow.  Hour 
after  hour  nothing  relieved  the  smooth 
monotony  of  gleaming  valley  trembling 
in  the  rays  of  sunshine  that  enveloped 
horse  and  rider  in  breezeless  furnace- 
heat,  except  that  now  and  then  minia- 
ture cyclones  of  dust  danced  ahead, 
down  the  wagon  road.  Later,  indeed, 
an  occasional  Indian  lodge  was  encoun- 
tered, white  and  silent,  its  sleeping  oc- 
cupants attended  by  a  few  drooping 
ponies  and  drowsy  dogs;  a  group  of 
wagons,  with  men  stretched  under  them, 
exhausted;  a  miserable  fence  enclosing 
some  parched  field  of  half  ripened  grain; 
or  a  distant  glimpse  of  mist-veiled 
heights,  their  outlines  tremulous  in  the 
wavering  currents  of  heated  air,  and 
their  patches  of  dull  snow  a  mockery  in 
this  torridity.  At  intervals  such  slight 
changes  as  these  came,  but  they  sub- 
tracted nothing  from  the  universal  mon- 
otony. Later  yet  appeared  a  long  sand- 
hill to  be  climbed— hundreds  of  feet  of 
steady  ascent  to  a  burning  top,  then 
hundreds  of  feet  slowly  down,  the  sun 
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fighting  us — the  horse  as  well  as  his 
rider — every  inch  of  the  way. 

But  here  our  eyes  were  cheered  by  the 
sight  of  trees  at  the  foot.  Almost  blind 
with  the  glare  and  suffocation,  we  came 
to  them  and  rested  in  their  shade,  listen- 
ing to  the  rattles  sprung  by  red  and  yel- 
low grasshoppers,  and  the  harsh  clink  of 
a  lonely  sparrow,  whose  coat  was  so 
dusty  he  could  scarcely  be  seen  among 
the  dry  weeds. 

There  were  occasional  willows  after 
that,  under  which  we  could  halt,  and 
some  noiseless  irrigating  ditches  in 
whose  tepid  water  I  could  bathe  my 
aching  head;  but  after  this  we  had  three 
miles  across  a  smooth  upland  behind  a 
crowd  of  cattle  whose  tongues  were 
hanging  from  their  lips  with  thirst,  and 
whose  moanings  were  pitiful  to  hear; 
then  at  last  the  fiercely  white  houses  of 
the  village  came  in  sight— a  village  where 
the  thermometer  registered  104  degrees 
in  the  tavern-porch. 

Thus  ended  my  five  days  on  the  Mis- 
soula trail.  It  is  an  experience  that  can 
never  be  repeated,  for  now,  many  times 
a  day,  the  trains  and  steam-boats  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  startle  the  air,  so  noise- 
less at  the  time  of  which  I  have  been 
writing,  and  the  pristine  wildness  has 
been  marred.  Yet  there  remains  as 
much— perhaps,  in  general  estimation, 
more — of  interest;  and  where  I  jogged 
along  hungrily  and  fretfully  at  four  miles 
an  hour,  you  may  fly  in  personal  ease  at 
forty,  with  dinner  in  the  next  coach;  and 
where  the  mosquitoes  kept  Pete  and  me 
awake  on  a  rocky  hill-top,  you  may 
sleep  peacefully  'neath  the  curtains  of 
your  Pullman,  your  comfort  secure  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  longer  a  frontier. 
— Ernest  Ingersoll  in  "Atnerican." 


VEGETARIANISM. 
Philadelphia  has  long  had  a  Vegetar- 
ian Society,  some  of  whose  members 
are  well  advanced  in  years,  and  as 
staunchly  advocating  vegetarian  diet  as 
Graham  or  Trail  did,  while  living  to 
exemplify  its  benign  effects.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  the  Rev.  Henry 


S.  Chubb,  president  of  the  Vegetarian 
Society,  delivered  a  lecture.by  invitation, 
to  a  large  audience,  in  which  he  re- 
viewed many  of  the  old  arguments  for 
vegetarianism.  From  this  lecture  we 
draw  the  following: 

Historians,  sacred  and  profane,  phil- 
osophers, ancient  and  modern,  theolo- 
gians, orthodox  and  independent,  poets, 
essayists,  scientists,  all  who  have  written 
on  tne  subject,  agree  that  in  the  earliest 
period  of  human  existence,  when  man 
was  in  a  state  of  purity  and  innocence, 
his  food  was  derived  from  the  fruit  tree 
yielding  fruit,  and  the  "herb  yielding 
seed."  The  killing  and  eating  other 
animals  constituted,  therefore,  an  ac- 
quired, and  not  a  natural  habit.  The 
absence  of  long  or  carnivorous  teeth,  of 
talons  or  claws,  and  any  of  the  organs 
peculiar  to  the  preying  races;  the  pos- 
session of  the  lateral  motion  of  the 
lower  jaw,  a  motion  not  known  to  the 
carnivora  and  a  digestive  apparatus 
analagous  to  that  of  fruit  and  grain 
eating  creatures,  and  hands  adapted 
only  for  kind  and  beneficent  uses,  show 
that  man  was  created  for  subsisting  on 
such  food  as  can  be  obtained  without 
slaughter  or  bloodshed.  How  then  did 
man  acquire  this  unnatural,  and  to  all 
sensitive  natures  repulsive  habit?  For 
few  indeed  of  those  who  daily  consume 
flesh  of  animals  but  would  shrink  and 
shudder  at  the  thought,  even  much  more 
at  the  act  of  slaughter!  There  may  have 
been  circumstances,  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  newly  discovered  countries, 
when  this  necessity  appeared  to  exist  for 
a  short  time,  until  the  earth  was  subdued 
by  culture  and  made  productive  of  grain, 
fruit,  and  vegetables.  We  attach  im- 
portance to  the  fact  that  this  is  an 
acquired  and  not  a  natural  habit,  be- 
cause it  accounts  for  the  strong  hold  the 
appetite  for  flesh  has  on  its  victims. 
Many,  otherwise  strong  in  their  moral 
convictions  and  in  control  of  their  appe- 
tites, find  it  exceedingly  difficult,  even 
after  conviction  of  its  impropriety,  to 
overcome  the  habit  of  eating  flesh. 
Many  declare  that  if  they  were  com- 
pelled to  slaughter  the  animal  them- 
b  selves  they  would  not  eat  it.   This  shows 
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that  their  appetite  is  stronger  than  their 
self-control  or  moral  sensitiveness.  This 
strength  of  the  appetite  for  flesh  is  itself 
an  evidence  that  the  appetite  is  abnor- 
mal, as  the  appetite  for  natural  food  and 
drink  never  become  so  powerful.  What 
was  first  engaged  in  as  a  necessity,  re- 
luctantly, we  believe,  and  with  feelings 
of  abhorrence,  gradually  became  a  sport 
and  a  pastime!  Invention  kept  pace 
with  the  demand.  The  bow  and  arrow 
gave  place  to  the  shotgun,  the  rifle  and 
the  leaden  messenger  of  death.  Now 
millions  of  men  are  taken  from  the  ranks 
of  industry  and  kept  mainly  if  not  solely 
for  this  purpose  in  the  despotic  nations. 
Ovid  says: 

"When  man  his  bloody  feasts  on  brutes  began, 
He  after  forged  a  sword  to  murder  man." 

The  extent  of  the  evil  and  suffering 
thus  brought  into  the  world  is  beyond 
all  calculation.  The  exhilerating  influ- 
ence of  fresh  air  and  vigorous  exercise 
gave  a  zest  to  the  appetite  that  made  the 
flesh  of  creatures  killed  in  the  chase 
seem  to  be  the  most  delightful  food.  In 
this  way  an  appetite  was  formed  and  a 
taste  established  in  the  race  that  has 
been  augmented  generation  after  genera- 
tion, until  its  gratification  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  necessities  of 
existence!  This  is  a  delusion  the  Vege- 
tarian Society  has  been  established  to 
combat  and  expose.  It  is  a  delusion  of 
the  sense  which  science  has  long  ago  ex- 
ploded. The  evil  consequences  of  this 
delusion  are  constantly  increasing.  When 
flesh-eating  was  confined  to  the  results 
of  the  chase,  although  then  sickening, 
and  productive  of  a  callous  indifference 
to  the  shedding  of  blood,  its  evil  effects 
on  the  health  were,  in  a  measure,  coun- 
teracted by  the  open-air  exercise  enjoyed 
in  the  pursuit.  But  the  appetite  thus  en- 
gendered led  even  to  the  slaughter  of 
domestic  animals — the  companions  of 
our  farm  life;  the  useful  and  beautiful 
pets  of  our  homes  and  dairies.  Thus  the 
children  of  our  rural  homes  became  grad- 
ually inured  to  scenes  of  slaughter  and 
bloodshed,  in  sad  contrast  with  the  teach" 
ings  of  church  and  Sabbath  school, 
where  the  practice  of  unselfish  kindness 
to  all  God's  creatures  is  inculcated.    The 


great  demand  for  flesh-meat,  which  is 
increased  by  the  abundance  of  the  sup- 
ply, has  created  a  vast  pecuniary  invest- 
ment in  the  business.  Few  if  any  of  the 
animals  consumed  in  cities  are  free  from 
diseases,  and  with  all  the  care  of  inspec- 
tors and  the  proverbial  honesty  of  but- 
chers, dealers,  and  sausage-makers,  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  the  flesh  of  diseased 
animals  from  forming  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  "meat"  consumed  in  our  cities. 
But  were  the  animal  never  diseased,  the 
great  delusion  of  flesh  eating  would  still 
remain  to  be  exposed;  and  that  is  that 
flesh  contains  anything  important  to  the 
human  economy  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, in  unobjectionable  form  from  the 
direct  productions  of  the  earth. 

Animals  driven  to  the  slaughter  are 
always  excited.  The  effect  of  the  activ- 
ity of  the  heart  is  to  send  a  flow  of  new 
blood  along  the  arteries.  During  the 
excitement  of  the  chase  or  the  worry  of 
being  driven  through  the  streets  of  a 
city  to  the  slaughter  house,  the  veins 
become  distended  with  this  dead  and 
worn-out,  slowly-moving  material,  and 
all  at  once  its  progress  is  arrested  by  the 
leaden  ball  of  the  rifle  or  the  deadly 
thrust  of  the  butcher's  weapon!  Some 
of  the  red  arterial  blood  flows  out  in  the 
process  of  slaughter,  but  the  more  slug- 
gish, venous  blood  mostly  remains  in  the 
flesh.  It  forms  part  of  that  rich,  dark 
gravy  which  is  taken  with  so  much  gus- 
tatory enjoyment  by  the  habitual  con- 
sumer of  flesh.  This  black,  venous 
blood  is  so  poisonous  that  if  it  comes  in 
contact  with  arterial  blood  of  the  human 
body,  as  is  the  case  sometimes  with  the 
unfortunate  bucthers,  who  accidentally 
scratch  a  finger  while  engaged  in  the 
details  of  their  profession,  it  will  cause 
blood  poisoning,  and  death  is  very  apt 
to  follow  soon  after.  Such  cases  are  by 
no  means  rare.  Flesh  eating  gives  the 
stimulating  quality  which  deludes  its 
victim  and  makes  him  think  it  is  impart- 
ing strength,  whereas  it  is  only  the  ex- 
citement caused  by  the  effort  of  nature 
to  expel  the  enemy.  This  is  a  source  of 
as  great  delusion  as  to  food  as  alcohol  is 
to  drink.  A  feast  of  flesh  creates  a  thirst 
for  wine  and  even  stronger  stimulants. 
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Already  the  medical  profession  have 
discovered  that  the  beef  tea  on  which 
physicians  have  so  long  depended  as  a 
nourishing  diet  for  convalescents,  is  a 
great  delusion.  They  admit  that  many 
such  patients  have  actually  been  starved 
to  death  by  depending  on  such  a  de- 
ceptive diet. 


There  are  many  more  points  that  could 
be  presented.  One  is  that  of  economy. 
It  only  costs  me  five  cents  per  meal  for 
each  member  of  my  family,  and  I  by  no 
means  stint  them.  To  make  you  realize 
how  good  and  palatable  the  vegetarian 
diet  is,  I  should  have  spread  a  feast  be- 
fore you. 
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It  was  about  noon  of  a  dark  day  late 
in  November,  and  a  long-threatened 
drizzle  of  hail  chilled  the  air,  as  Harry 
Brackett  came  out  of  the  Apollo  House 
and  stood  on  the  corner  of  Fourth 
Avenue,  waiting  for  a  cross-town  car. 
He  was  going  down-town  to  the  office  of 
the  "Gotham  Gazette,"  to  write  up  an 
interview  he  had  just  had  with  the  latest 
British  invader  of  these  United  States, 
Lady  Smith-Smith,  the  fair  authoress  of 
the  very  popular  novel,  "Smile  and  be  a 
Villain  Still,"  five  rival  editions  of  which 
were  then  for  sale  everywhere  in  New 
York.  Harry  Brackett  intended  to  ride 
past  Union  Square  to  Sixth  Avenue  in 
the  cross-town  car,  and  then  to  go  to  the 
"Gotham  Gazette"  by  the  celebrated 
railway,  so  he  transferred  ten  cents  for 
the  fare  of  the  latter  and  five  cents  for 
the  fare  of  the  former  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket  to  a  little  pocket  in  his  overcoat. 
Then  he  buttoned  the  overcoat  tightly 
about  him,  as  the  raw  wind  blew  harshly 
across  the  city  from  river  to  river.  He 
looked  down  the  street  for  the  car;  it 
was  afar  off,  on  the  other  side  of  Third 
Avenue,  and  he  was  standing  on  the 
corner  of  Fourth  Avenue. 

"A  bob-tail  car,"  said  Harry  Brackett 
to  himself,  "is  like  a  policeman:  it  is 
never  here  just  when  it  is  wanted.  And 
yet  it  is  a  necessary  evil — like  the  police- 
man again.  Perhaps  there  is  here  a 
philosophical  thought  that  might  be 
worked  up  as  a  comic  editorial  article 
for  the  fifth  column.  'The  Bob-tail  Car' 
— why,  the  very  name  is  humorous.  And 
there  are  lots  of  things  to  be  said  about 
it.  For  instance,  I  can  get  something 
out  of  the  suggestion  that  the  heart  of  a 


coquette  is  like  a  bob-tail  car,  there  is 
always  room  for  one  more;  but  I  suppose 
I  must  not  venture  on  any  pun  about 
'ringing  the  belle.'  Then  I  can  say  that 
the  bob-tail  car  is  a  one-horse  concern, 
and  is  therefore  a  victim  of  the  healthy 
American  hatred  of  one-horse  concerns. 
It  has  no  past;  no  gentleman  of  the  road 
ever  robbed  its  passengers;  no  road- 
agent  nowadays  would  think  of  'holding 
it  up.'  Perhaps  that's  why  there  is  no 
poetry  about  a  bob-tail  car,  as  there  is 
about  a  stage-coach.  Even  Rudolph 
Vernon,  the  most  modern  of  professional 
poets,  wouldn't  dream  of  writing  verses 
on  'Riding  in  a  Bob-tail  Car.'  Wasn't  it 
Heine  who  said  that  the  monks  of  the 
Middle  Ages  thought  that  Greek  was  a 
personal  invention  of  the  devil,  and  that 
he  agreed  with  them?  That's  what  the 
bob-tail  car  is — a  personal  invention  of 
the  devil.  The  stove-pipe  hat,  the  fry- 
ing-pan, the  tenement  house,  and  the 
bob-tail  car,— these  are  the  choicest  and 
the  chief  of  the  devil's  gifts  to  New 
York.  Why  doesn't  that  car  come?  con- 
found it!  Although  it  cannot  swear  it- 
self, it  is  the  cause  of  much  swearing!" 

Just  then  the  car  came  lumbering  along 
and  bumping  with  a  repeated  jar  as  its 
track  crossed  the  tracks  on  Fourth  Ave- 
nue. Harry  Brackett  jumped  on  it  as  it 
passed  the  corner  where  he  stood.  His 
example  was  followed  by  a  stranger, 
who  took  the  seat  opposite  to  him. 

As  the  car  sped  along  toward  Broad- 
way, Harry  Brackett  mechanically  read, 
as  he  had  read  a  dozen  times  before,  the 
printed  request  to  place  the  exact  fare  in 
the  box.  "Suppose  I  don't  put  it  in?" 
he    mused;    "what    will    happen?    The 
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driver  will  ask  for  it — if  he  has  time  and 
happens  to  think  of  it.  This  is  very 
tempting  to  a  man  who  wants  to  try  the 
Virginia  plan  of  readjusting  his  debts. 
Here  is  just  the  opportunity  for  any  one 
addicted  to  petty  larceny.  I  think  I  shall 
call  that  article  'The  Bob-tail  Car  as  a 
Demoralizer.'  It  is  most  demoralizing 
for  a  man  to  feel  that  he  can  probably 
evade  the  payment  of  his  fare,  since 
there  is  no  conductor  to  ask  for  it.  How- 
ever, I  suppose  the  main  reliance  of  the 
company  is  on  the  honesty  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  who  would  rather  pay  his 
debts  than  not.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any 
need  to  dun  the  average  American  for 
five  cents. 

Harry  Brackett  lowered  his  eyes  from 
the  printed  notice  at  which  he  had  been 
staring  unconsciously  for  a  minute,  and 
they  fell  on  the  man  sitting  opposite  to 
him — the  man  who  had  entered  the  car 
as  he  did. 

"I  wonder  if  he  is  the  average  Ameri- 
can?" thought  Brackett.  "He  hasn't 
paid  his  fare  yet.  I  wonder  if  he  will? 
It  isn't  my  business  to  dun  him  for  it;  and 
yet  I'd  like  to  know  whether  his  inten- 
tions are  honorable  or  not." 

The  car  turned  sharply  into  Broadway, 
and  then  came  to  a  halt  to  allow  two 
young  ladies  to  enter.  A  third  young 
lady  escorted  them  to  the  car,  and  kissed 
them  affectionately,  and  said: 

"Good-bye!  You  will  be  sure  to  come 
again!  I  have  enjoyed  your  visit  so 
much." 

Then  the  two  young  ladies  kissed  her, 
and  they  said,  both  speaking  at  once  and 
very  rapidly: 

"Oh,  yes.  We've  had  such  a  good 
time!  We'll  write  you!  And  you  must 
come  out  to  Orange  and  see  us  soon! 
Good-bye!  Good-bye!  Remember  us 
to  your  mother!     Good-bye!'''' 

At  last  the  sweet  sorrow  of  this  part- 
ing was  over;  the  third  young  lady  with- 
drew to  the  sidewalk;  the  two  young 
ladies  came  inside  the  car;  the  other 
passengers  breathed  more  freely;  the 
man  opposite  to  Harry  Brackett  winked 
at  him  slyly,  and  the  car  went  on  again. 

There  was  a  vacant  seat  on  the  side  of 
the  car  opposite  to  Harry  Brackett, — or, 


at  least,  there  would  have  been  one  if 
the  ladies  on  that  side  had  not,  with 
characteristic  coolness,  spread  out  their 
skirts  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole  space. 
The  two  young  ladies  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment after  they  had  entered  the  car;  they 
looked  for  a  seat,  but  no  one  of  the 
other  ladies  made  a  sign  of  moving  to 
make  room  for  them.  The  man  opposite 
to  Harry  Brackett  rose  and  proffered  his 
seat.  They  did  not  thank  him,  or  even 
so  much  as  look  at  him. 

"You  take  it,  Nelly,"  said  one. 

"I  sha'n't  do  anything  of  the  sort.  I'm 
not  a  bit  tired!"  returned  the  other.  "I 
insist  on  your  sitting  down!" 

"But  I'm  not  tired  now." 
#   "Louise  Valeria  Munson,"  her  friend 
declared,   with  humorous  emphasis,  "if 
you  don't  sit  right  down  I'll  call  a.  police- 
man!" 

"Well,  I  guess  there's  room  for  us 
both,"  said  Louise  Valeria  Munson; 
"I'm  sure  there  ought  to  be." 

By  this  time  some  of  the  other  ladies 
on  the  seat  had  discovered  that  they 
were  perhaps  taking  up  a  little  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  space,  and  there 
was  a  readjustment  of  frontier.  -  The 
vacancy  was  slightly  broadened,  and 
both  young  ladies  sat  down. 

The  man  who  had  got  in  just  after 
Harry  Brackett  and  who  had  given  up 
his  seat,  stood  in  the  center  of  the  car 
with  his  hand  through  a  strap.  But  he 
made  no  effort  to  pay  his  fare.  The 
driver  rang  his  bell,  the  passengers 
looked  at  each  other  inquiringly,  and 
one  of  the  two  young  ladies  who  had 
just  seated  themselves  produced  a  dime, 
which  was  passed  along  and  dropped  in- 
to the  fare-box  in  accordance  with  the 
printed  instructions  of  the  company. 

Three  ladies  left  the  car  just  before  it 
turned  into  Fourteenth  Street;  and  after 
it  had  rounded  the  curve  two  elderly 
gentlemen  entered  and  sat  down  by  the 
side  of  Harry  Brackett.  The  man  who 
had  not  paid  his  fare  kindly  volunteered 
to  drop  their  money  into  the  box,  but 
did  not  put  in  any  of  his  own.  Harry 
Brackett  was  certain  of  this,  for  he  had 
watched  him  closely. 

The  two  elderly  gentlemen  continued 
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a  conversation  begun  before  they  en- 
tered the  car.  "I'll  tell  you,"  said  one 
of  them,  so  loudly  that  Harry  Brackett 
could  not  help  overhearing,  "the  most 
remarkable  thing  that  man  Skinner  ever 
did.  One  day  he  got  caught  in  one  of 
his  amusing  little  swindles;  by  some  slip- 
up of  his  ingenuity  he  did  not  allow  him- 
self quite  rope  enough,  and  so  he  was 
brought  up  with  a  round  turn  in  the 
Tombs.  He  got  two  years  in  Sing  Sing, 
but  he  never  went  up  at  all — he  served 
his  time  by  substitute!" 

"What?"  cried  his  companion,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"He  did!"  answered  the  first  speaker. 
"That's  just  what  he  did!  He  had  a 
substitute  to  go  to  State's  Prison  for 
him,  while  he  went  up  to  Albany  to  work 
for  his  own  pardon!" 

"How  did  he  manage  that?"  asked  the 
other,  in  involuntary  admiration  before 
so  splendid  an  audacity. 

"You've  no  idea  how  fertile  Skinner 
was  in  devices  of  all  kinds,"  replied  the 
gentleman  who  was  telling  the  story. 
"He  got  out  on  bail,  and  he  arranged 
for  a  light  sentence  if  he  pleaded  guilty. 
Then  one  day,  suddenly,  a  man  came 
into  court,  giving  himself  up  as  Skinner, 
pleading  guilty,  and  asking  for  immedi- 
ate sentence.  Of  course  nobody  in- 
quired too  curiously  into  the  identity  of 
a  self-surrendered  prisoner  who  wanted 

to  go  to  Sing  Sing.     Well " 

The  car  stopped  at  the  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue;  several  passengers  alighted  and 
a  party  of  three  ladies  came  in.  There 
were  two  vacant  seats  by  the  side  of 
Harry  Brackett,  and  as  he  thought  these 
three  ladies  wished  to  sit  together,  he 
gave  up  his  place  and  took  another  far- 
ther down  the  car.  Here  he  found  him- 
self again  opposite  the  man  who  had 
entered  the  car  almost  simultaneously 
with  him,  and  who  had  not  yet  paid  his 
fare.  Harry  Brackett  wondered  whether 
this  attempt  to  steal  a  ride  was  inten- 
tional, or  whether  it  was  merely  inad- 
vertent. His  consideration  of  this  meta- 
physical problem  was  interrupted  by 
another  conversation.  His  right-hand 
neighbor,  who  was  apparently  a  physi- 
cian,  was    telling    the    friend    next    to 


him  of  the  strange  desires  of  convales- 
cents. 

"I  think,"  said  he,  "that  the  queerest 
request  I  ever  heard  was  down  in  Con- 
necticut.  There  was  a  man  there,  a  day- 
laborer,  but  a  fine  young  fellow,  who  had 
a  crowbar  driven  clean  through  his  head 
by  a  forgotten  blast.     Well,  I  happened 
to  be  the  first  doctor  on  the  spot,  and  it 
was    nip-and-tuck     whether      anything 
could  be  done  for  him;  it  was  a  most 
interesting  case.     But  he  was  inglorious 
condition,  physically.     I  found  out  after- 
wards, that  he  was  the  champion  sprint- 
runner  of  the  place.     I  got  him  into  the 
nearest  hotel,  and  in  time  I  managed  to 
patch  him  up  as  best  I  could.     At  last 
we    pulled   him   through,    and   the   day 
came  when  I  was  able  to  tell  him  that  I 
thought  he  would  recover,  and  that  he 
was  quite  out  of  danger,  and  that  all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  get  his  strength  back 
again  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  he  would 
be  all  right  again  soon.     He  was  lying 
in  bed  emaciated  and  speechless  when  I 
said  this;  and  when  I  added  that  he  could 
have  anything  to  eat  he  might  fancy,  his 
eyes  brightened,  and  his  lips  moved.    'Is 
there  anything  in  particular  you  would 
prefer?'  I  asked  him,  and  his  lips  moved  . 
again  as  though  he  had  a  wish  to  ex- 
press.    You  see,  he  hadn't  spoken  once 
since  the  accident,  but  he  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  find  his  tongue,  so  I  bent  over 
the  bed  and  put  my  head  over  his  mouth, 
and  finally  I  heard  a  faint  voice  saying, 
'Quail  on  toast!'  and  as  I  drew  back  in 
surprise,  he  gave  me  a  wink.     Feeble  as 
his  tones  were,  there  was  infinite  gusto 
in  the  way  he  said  the  words.    I  suppose 
he  had  never  had  quail  on  toast  in  all  his 
life;  probably  he  had  dreamed  of  it  as 
an  unattainable  luxury." 

"Did  he  get  it?"  asked  the  doctor's 
friend. 

"He  got  it  every  day,"  answered  the 
doctor,  "until  he  said  he  didn't  want 
any    more.     I   remember  another  man 

who " 

But  now,  with  many  a  jolt  and  jar,  the 
car  was  rattling  noisily  across  Sixth 
Avenue  under  the  dripping  shadow  of 
the  station  of  the  elevated  railway. 
Harry  Brackett  rose  to  his  feet,  and  as 
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he  did  so  he  glanced  again  at  the  man 
opposite  to  him,  to  see  if,  even  then,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  he  did  intend  to  pay 
his  fare.  But  the  man  caught  Harry 
Brackett's  eye  hardily,  and  looked  him  in 
the  face,  with  a  curiously  knowing  smile. 

There  was  something  very  odd  about 
the  expression  of  the  man's  face,  so 
Harry  Brackett  thought,  as  he  left  the 
car  and  began  to  mount  the  steps  which 
led  to  the  station  of  the  elevated  rail- 
road. He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
there  was  a  queer  suggestion  in  that 
smile — a  suggestion  of  a  certain  com- 
plicity on  his  part;  it  was  as  though  the 
owner  of  the  smile  had  ventured  to  hint 
that  they  were  birds  of  a  feather. 

"Confound  his  impudence!"  said  Harry 
Brackett  to  himself  as  he  stood  before 
the  window  of  the  ticket  agent. 

Then  he  put  his  fingers  into  the  little 
pocket  in  his  overcoat  and  took  from  it 
a  ten-cent  piece  and  a  five-cent  piece. 
And  he  knew  at  once  why  the  man  op- 
posite had  smiled  so  impertinently; — it 
was  the  smile  of  the  pot  at  the  kettle. — 
Century. 


THE  GERMAN  ARMY. 
The  proclamation  of  the  German 
Emperor  to  his  army  recalls  to  mind 
how  vast  the  army  is.  With  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  Russia,  Germany  has 
the  largest  army  in  the  world,  and  even 
the  army  of  France,  with  its  conscription, 
cannot  approach  it  in  point  of  numbers 
or  perfection  of  organization.  The  su- 
periority of  the  German  army  in  the 
latter  respect  was  shown  beyond  all 
question  in  the  great  struggle  which 
reached  its  culminating  point  at  Sedan, 
and  ended  in  the  signal  overthrow  of  the 
French  in  their  own  capital.  It  was  not 
always  so  in  the  quarrels  between  the 
two  most  military  nations  of  Europe, 
and  it  was  after  Prussia  had  suffered  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  the  French  that  a 
determination  was  made  to  put  its  land 
forces  in  better  order,  and  to  strengthen 
them  very  materially.  Of  its  navy 
nothing  at  present  need  here  be  said; 
the  strength  of  Germany  at  the  present 
day  is  in  its  army,  and  a  comparatively 
small    navy    suffices    for  all  its  wants; 


though  even  in  this  respect  the  interests 
of  the  Empire  are  by  no  means  being 
forgotten.  At  one  time  not  very  remote 
the  standing  army  of  Prussia  was  only 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  but 
with  landwehr  reserves  it  could  be  in- 
creased when  necessary  to  an  effective 
strength  of  four  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  men;  but  after  the  Crimean 
war  its  effective  force  was  increased  to 
six  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
men.  This  was  its  strength  in  time  of 
war.  Since  then,  however,  the  army  of 
the  united  German  Empire  has  been 
multiplied  many  times,  and  even  its 
peace  effective  strength  is  now  four 
hundred  and  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  men,  of  whom  fifty-two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
are  non-commissioned  officers.  Its  war 
strength  is  thirty-five  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  officers  and 
one  million  four  hundred  and  fifty-six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
men,  with  three  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one 
horses  and  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight  guns;  and  the  system  of  recruit- 
ment in  Germany  is  such  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  into  the  field  an  army  of 
no  less  than  three  million  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  or  rather  more  than  one 
in  every  fourteen  of  the  population. 
Every  man  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-two  is  liable  to  be  called  upon 
to  serve  in  the  army,  at  first  as  a  recruit 
for  three  years,  and  afterwards  at  stated 
periods  in  the  landwehr  until  he  is  con- 
sidered entirely  free  from  active  service 
if  it  is  his  wish  to  be  so.  Of  this  vast 
army  the  Emperor  is  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Man-Lord,  or  Lord  of  battle, as  he 
has  been  described  in  some  of  the  news- 
papers within  the  last  few  days;  whilst 
the  general  staffs,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  the  veteran  Moltke — prince  of  strate- 
gists— form  seven  divisions,  Of  these 
staffs  three  are  devoted  to  the  theory  of 
war,  another  to  military  history,  one  to 
statistics  and  geography,  and  the  seventh 
to  geodosy  or  land  surveying  and  topog- 
raphy. A  library  of  no  fewer  than  sixty 
thousand  volumes  is  maintained  for  the 
use  of  the  general  staff;   and  nothing  is 
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wanted  to  make  the  military  education 
of  the  officers  of  this  vast  army  as  per- 
fect and  comprehensive  as  it  can  possibly 
be  made.  Of  such  an  army,  with  such 
complete  organization,  and  possessing 
such  a  glorious  record,  the  newly-pro- 
claimed Emperor  may  well  be  proud, 
and  he  may  be  pardoned  if,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  three  millions  of  men  who 
might  be  brought  together  into  his  army 
if  it  were  absolutely  necessary  that  they 


should  be  called  upon,  he  indulged  in 
language  somewhat  more  martial  in  tone 
and  spirit  than  we  have  been  accustomed 
to,  from  the  brave  and  noble-minded 
soldier  and  wise  and  capable  ruler  whose 
death  not  Germany  alone,  but  the  whole 
world,  is  now  mourning. 


The  man  who  has  "grit"  and  ability 
and  is  willing  to  start  in  business,  in  a 
small  way,  usually  makes  a  success  of  it. 
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Scarcely  a  year  elapses  without  new 
facts  being  brought  to  light  which  vin- 
dicate in  some  peculiar  way  the  truth 
of  our  Inspired  Record.  Among  such 
sources  the  Roman  catacombs  are  rich 
in  evidences  alike  novel  and  interesting. 
Catacombs  are  chambers  and  passages 
cut  in  the  solid  rock  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Most  likely  they  were  at 
first  only  quarries,  formed  by  excavating 
the  soft  substance  called  "tufa,"  which 
hardens  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  weather  and  forms  the  strongest  and 
most  permanent  cement  ever  invented. 
These  subterranean  streets  were  some- 
times excavated  one  under  the  other,  in 
several  stories,  and  are  in  some  places 
wide  and  lofty  enough  for  a  carriage  to 
pass.  If  we  may  believe  the  guides,  they 
run  for  twenty  miles  underground.  Some 
tell  you  they  extend  as  far  as  Ostia  and 
Civita  Vecchia,  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles  in  one  direction. 

The  testimony  we  propose  to  adduce 
is  of  two  kinds,  the  first  from  the  cata- 
combs themselves,  the  other  from  the 
many  traditions  handed  down  concern- 
ing them.  The  first  is  almost  indisput- 
able, for  no  one  would  for  a  moment 
contend  that  the  early  Christians  would 
live  for  weeks  and  months  underground 
in  order  to  forge  inscriptions,  so  many 
of  which  are  still  perfectly  legible.  The 
second  is  more  open  to  question,  as  all 
traditions,  unless  reduced  to  writing  are 
apt  to  be  more  or  less  exaggerated, 
sometimes  by  the  fanaticism,  sometimes 
by  the  bad  faith  of  those  who  hand  them 
down. 


Let  us  now  suppose  ourselves  living  in 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nero. 
The  city  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
ever  raised  by  human  hands;  it  stood 
upon  seven  slight  elevations  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  But  Rome,  like 
London  in  modern  times,  enormously 
outgrew  these  limits.  To  this  day  ruins 
of  ternples,  villas  and  aqueducts  are  seen 
from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  around.  It 
was  said  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  that 
he  found  Rome  of  brick,  and  left  it  of 
marble.  Just  as  the  capital  was  about 
to  culminate  in  architectural  dignity  an 
event  took  place  which  was  to  make  the 
Romans  conquer  themselves  and  even- 
tually break  up  the  empire. 

At  Bethlehem-Ephrata,  of  Judea,  a 
child  was  born.  For  years  there  had 
been  a  strange  floating  idea,  that  out  of 
the  East  would  come  a  supreme  ruler. 
An  old  Roman  tradition  says,  that 
"About  the  time  the  Savior  was  born 
the  Emperor  Augustus  had  a  troubled 
dream,  the  point  of  which  was  that  there 
had  been  born  in  Syria,  at  that  hour,  a 
child  that  would  eventually  be  acknowl- 
edged throughout  the  world,  as  King  of 
Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords.  That  idea 
gave  Vespasian,  the  son  of  a  Swiss 
banker,  the  imperial  crown.  Whether 
any  apostle  before  Paul  preached  the 
Gospel  in  Rome  is  doubtful  at  any  rate. 

Shortly  after  the  great  Feast  of  Pente- 
cost the  "New  Faith,"  as  it  was  called, 
had  reached  the  capital.  Among  those 
who  witnessed  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  mentioned  "Jews  and  prosel- 
ites,"  that  is  Jews  by  ancestry  and  Jews 
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by  the  adoption  of  that  faith,  who 
usually  lived  in  Rome,  but  who  made 
pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  that  they  might 
worship  af  the  central  shrine  on  Mount 
Moriah.  These  men,  there  is  no  doubt, 
on  returning  to  their  families,  proclaimed 
the  tidings  of  the  new  salvation,  and  a 
flourishing  church  was  established  there, 
for  Paul,  when  addressing  the  disciples  in 
his  Epistles,  expresses  his  confidence  in 
their  numbers,  goodness  and  purity. 
He  addresses,  "All  that  he  in  Rome, 
beloved  of  God,  called  to  be  saints." 
Again.  "I  thank  my  God  through  Jesus 
Christ,  for  you  all,  that  your  faith  is 
spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world." 
And  again,  "For  I  long  to  see  you,  that 
I  may  impart  unto  you  some  spiritual 
gift,  to  the  end  ye  may  be  established." 
Eventually  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles 
arrived  at  Rome  and  dv/elt  there  two 
years,  in  his  own  hired  house,  preaching 
with  all  confidence  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
"no  man  forbidding  him."  But  the  truce 
with  heathenism  did  not  last  long. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  Nero's  reign  down 
came  the  long  condemned  force  of 
heathen  prejudice  and  superstition.  The 
Christians  were  persecuted  with  every 
variety  of  torture  that  malignity  could 
suggest.  Some  of  them  were  impaled 
upon  crosses  covered  with  warm  pitch 
or  tar,  and  then  set  alight,  to  guide 
travelers  on  their  way.  But  we  need 
not  dive  further  into  this  gulf  of  blood. 
Thousands  fled  to  the  catacombs.  That 
they  were  then  in  existence  is  proved 
by  the  orations  of  Cicero,  where  he 
mentions  some  near  the  Esquiline  Gate, 
and  in  his  defense  of  Milo,  where  he 
speaks  of  a  spot  on  the  Appian  Road 
which  was  a  "hailing  place  for  thieves." 
Thither  went  down  these  persecuted 
men,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
carrying  with  them  a  stock  of  food  and 
clothing.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  many  of  the  saints  who  were  pro- 
scribed by  the  heathen  authorities  passed 
months  and  years  without  ever  coming 
in  to  the  open  air;  there  they  died  and 
there  they  were  buried. 

Meanwhile  the  heart  of  the  great  city 
above  beat  on  with  its  usual  throb.  The 
captive  from  Britain  was  forced  to  fight 


till  he  died,  in  some  gladiatorial  show, 
to  glut  the  cruel  passions  of  the  Roman 
women.  Little  children  were  slain  to 
make  their  abominable  and  poisonous 
brewage.  The  sophists  wrangled  in  the 
schools  of  rhetoric.  Men  were  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage.  The  crimes  of 
society  were  seething  as  in  a  cauldron. 
But  in  the  meantime  the  stone  hewn  out 
of  the  mountain  without  hands  had 
begun  to  roll.  Baal  was  to  bow  down 
and  Nebo  to  stoop.  Beneath  the  earth 
were  rising  to  heaven  the  songs  of  Chris- 
tian love;  upon  the  earth  the  louder 
cry  of  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  Yet 
in  spite  of  all  expedients,  the  fascina- 
tions of  idolatry  faded  into  thin  air, 
and  the  counterfeit  of  the  religion 
which  went  forth  forlorn  and  insulted 
from  the  hill  of  Calvary,  within  three 
hundred  years  ascended  the  throne  of 
the  Cassars  and  held  the  sceptre  of  the 
civilized  world.  Sometimes  the  heathen 
authorities  granted  a  truce  to  the  be- 
lievers, of  which  they  availed  themselves 
and  built  many  churches.  Then  came  a 
reactionary  tumult  and  the  sanctuaries 
were  plundered  and  burnt  and  the  bitter 
wail  of  Christian  matrons  and  maidens 
arose  as  they  were  made  the  spoil  of  the 
lawless  soldiery,  and  saw  their  husbands, 
fathers  and  brothers  dragged  to  the 
amphitheatre  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
wild  beasts;  and  then  it  was  they  sought 
these  underground  refuges. 

Now  how  is  all  this  to  be  accounted 
for?  Why  did  grave  patrician  men 
and  delicately  nurtured  women,  light- 
hearted  children  and  hoary  age;  why 
did  they  flee  to  these  catacombs, 
leaving  the  glorious  light  of  the  Italian 
sky,  and  all  the  sweet  pleasures  of 
domestic  life?  Why  were  they  con- 
tented to  forego  the  sparkle  of  the  violet 
in  spring,  the  flash  of  the  firefly  and  the 
evening  star  in  summer,  or  the  ten 
thousand  splendors  piled  throughout  the 
city,  the  fountains  of  Egeria,  the  villas 
of  Tusculem  and  the  gardens  of  the 
Pincian  slopes;  in  a  word,  all  the  pomp 
and  splendor  of  imperial  Rome?  It  was 
because  their  old  faith  in  heathen  my- 
thology had  been  thrust  out  and  tram- 
pled down  by  the  expulsive  force  of  a 
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new  and  better  faith.  To  be  a  Christian 
in  those  days  was  to  have  a  very  intense 
and  solemn  sense  of  forgiveness  through 
the  blood  of  Christ  and  a  blessed  hope 
of  immortal  life  beyond  the  grave,  but 
it  was  to  risk  the  loss  of  all  temporal 
things.  It  meant  to  the  more  timid  and 
retiring  an  escape  down  into  some  dim 
catacomb,  living  there  a  sort  of  living 
death. 

Now  how  are  all  these  phenomena  to 
be  accounted  for?  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  a  few  Gallilean  fishermen  invented 
this  religion?  A  faith,  be  it  remarked, 
not  propagated  by  the  sword,  but  which 
conquered  by  suffering,  so  that  it  was 
well  said  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
is  the  seed  of  the  Church.  The  more 
the  subject  is  dispassionately  weighed 
the  more  strong  the  conviction  becomes 
that  it  was  the  light  of  a  new  revelation 
shining  in  the  hearts  and  influencing  the 
conscience  and  conduct  of  men.  In 
other  words,  that  Christ  in  his  person 
and  work  was  the  manifested  power  and 
wisdom  of  God,  not  only  to  the  Jew  but 
to  the  Gentile,  Jehovah,  supreme  over  all. 

We  learn  from  Tertullian  that  the  prim- 
itive Christians  never  adopted  the  cus- 
tom of  burning  their  dead,  but  followed 
the  example  of  the  ancient  patriarchs 
and  Jews  of  burying  their  dead  out  of 
their  sight.  This  shows  the  deep  respect 
felt  by  the  early  Christians  for  the  insti- 
tutions recorded  in  the  Old  Testament. 
No  interments  were  allowed  in  Repub- 
lican or  Imperial  Rome  within  the  city 
walls,  consequently  the  catacombs  were 
largely  utilized  for  Christian  burials. 
Anastasius,  in  his  life  of  Calixtus,  who  was 
bishop  of  Rome  in  the  third  century, 
tells  us  that  his  prelate  specially  utilized 
a  catacomb  as  a  burial  place  for  many 
priests  and  martyrs.  It  is  stated  that  the 
mutilated  remains  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  martyrs  were  walled" 
up  in  these  gloomy  galleries.  This  state- 
ment has  been  thought  an  exaggeration; 
but  it  is  not  so  improbable  when  we 
remember  that  Rome  and  the  surround- 
ing country  contained  at  that  time  nearly 
three  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  that 
the  persecutions  lasted  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years. 


Turning  to  the  pictures  and  inscrip- 
tions, we  remark  that  their  chief  charac- 
teristic is  tender  and  consoling  thought. 
Affection    sighs    its   regrets,    and    faith 
breathes   in    hope.      There    is  nothing 
pompous,  not  a  harsh  word  concerning 
their    oppressors,     much     cheerfulness, 
much  simplicity,  much  sweetness.    Here 
are  a  few  of  the  inscriptions  translated: 
"The  fifth  of  the  Kabands  of  November 
Here  was  laid  to  sleep  Gorgonius 
Whom  all  loved,  and  who  hated  none." 

Another  of  great  antiquity  reads: 

"Too  soon  hast  thou  fallen,  Constantia; 
Admirable  for  beauty  and  her  charms. 
She  lived  18  years  6  months  and  16  days. 
Constantia  in  peace." 

An  inscription  to  a  young  officer  under 
Adrian,  named  Marius,  reads: 

"He  lived  long  enough;  for  he  spent  his 
Life  and  his  blood  for  Christ." 
There  is  a  memorial  of  an  envoy  from 
Gaul  and  is  an  illustration  of  fidelity  of 
Christian  servants: 

"Here  Gordianus — Messenger  from  Gaul — 
Slain  for  the  faith,  with  all  his  family. 
They  rest  in  peace. 
Theophila  their  servant  had  this  done." 

Another  records  the  worth  of 
"Adeoclata,    meritorious   virgin,    who    rests   in 

peace; 
Christ  having  willed  it  so." 

Another  is  designated  as 

"Friend  of  the  poor, 
tender  and  blameless  soul,  lamb  of  the  Lord." 

There  is  a  memorial  of  one  of  the  grave 
makers  of  the  catacomb.  His  picture 
represents  him  with  a  lamp  in  one  hand 
and  a  mattock  in  the  other,  while  on 
each  corner  of  his  tunic  is  embroidered 
a  cross.  The  symbols  are  a  sort  of  con- 
tinual sermon,  illustrating  faith,  patience, 
resignation  and  hope.  These  few  in- 
stances suffice  to  show  how  overwhelm- 
ing was  the  force  of  conviction  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Most  of  them  had 
been  brought  up  amidst  the  revolting 
orgies  of  the  Pagonium  of  old  Rome. 
Then  they  had  been  converted  to  the 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ;  in  time  they  were 
persecuted,  proscribed  and  driven  from 
house  and  home,  till  they  were  hidden 
in  the  catacombs.    There  they  assembled 
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for  worship.  There  their  children  were 
born  and  died,  slain,  not  as  at  Bethle- 
hem by  the  sword,  but  by  impure  air 
and  scanty  diet.  There  in  process  of 
time  they  were  entombed  themselves. 
The  cavities,  where  their  skeletons  are 
still  to  be  seen,  resemble  chests  of 
drawers,  from  which  the  drawers  have 
been  removed.  It  is  computed  that 
the  inhabitants  of  these  subterranean 
abodes  formed  four  hundred  miles  of 
streets,  so  that  the  upper  city  was  en- 
tirely mined  by  the  catacombs.  And. 
there  they  can  be  seen  at  the  present 
time. 

Surely  a  voice  speaks  to  us  from  the 
depths  of  these  venerable  tombs.  It  re- 
bukes want  of  faith  and  our  comparative 
indifference  to  the  maintenance  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Gospel.  It  addresses 
every  drowsy  spirit  and  says,  "Awake 
thou  that  sleepest  and  arise  from  the 
dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  you  light." 

If  the  days  of  Nero  and  Diocletian 
were  to  return,  and  they  may,  would 
not  many  voices  which  now  cry  "Hail 
Master,"  be  found  no  more  sincere  than 
the  salutation  of  Judas  Iscariot? 

M.  A.   Greenhalgh. 


UNCOVERING    THE    SPHINX. 

The  last  occasion  on  which  the  great 
Sphinx  was  cleared  down  to  the  level  on 
which  the  paws  rest  was  in  honor  of  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  in  1868. 
The  ever  drifting  sands  had,  however, 
reburied  it  almost  to  the  throat  when 
Professor  Maspero,  during  his  last  year 
of  office  at  Boulak,  began  again  the 
work  of  disinterment.  This  work  has 
now  been  going  on  somewhat  intermit- 
tently for  more  than  twelve  months,  and 
is  at  the  present  time  in  active  progress 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Mas- 
pero's  successor,  M.  Grebaut.  A  tram- 
way has  been  laid  down  from  the  Sphinx 
to  the  edge  of  the  pyramid  plateau,  pass- 
ing close  under  the  west  face  of  the 
granite  building  popularly,  though  in- 
correctly, called  the  Temple  of  the 
Sphinx.  Along  the  tramway,  light 
trucks  convey  the  sand  to  the  point  at 
which  their  contents  are  discharged, 
the  trucks  being  loaded  by  Arabs  of  both 


sexes  and  all  ages,  who  carry  the  sand 
on  their  heads  in  large  flat  baskets, 
ascending  and  descending  all  day  long, 
from  the  excavations  below  to  the  tram- 
way above  and  vice  versa.  The  means 
look  curiously  inadequate,  but  the  re 
suits  are  astonishing.  Already  the  en- 
tire fore  part  of  the  great  stone  monster 
is  laid  bare,  and  already  the  huge  chest, 
the  paws,  the  space  between  the  paws, 
the  altar  in  front  of  them,  and  the  plat- 
form upon  which  they  rest,  are  once 
more  open  to  the  light  of  day.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Between  the  Sphinx  and  the 
edge  of  the  pyramid  plateau  a  vast  space 
has  also  been  cleared,  thus  bringing  to 
view  a  fine  flight  of  steps  some  forty 
feet  in  width.  These  steps,  which  are 
described  by  Pliny,  were  uncovered  by 
Caviglia  in  1817,  but  have  been  entirely 
lost  sight  of  for  nearly  seventy  years. 
A  second  flight  of  steps  and  the  remains 
of  two  Roman  buildings  were  also  found 
by  Caviglia,  and  will  again  be  brought 
to  light  if  M.  Grebaut  continues  to  work 
in  this  direction. 

To  the  right  of  the  Sphinx — that  is  to 
say,  in  the  direction  of  the  granite  tem- 
ple to  the  southward — a  further  excava- 
tion is  in  progress,  the  result  of  which 
will  probably  confirm  the  surmises  of 
those  who  believe  the  Sphinx  to  stand 
in  the  midst  of  a  huge,  artificial  amphi- 
theatre hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  This 
gigantic  work  would  of  course  be  con- 
temporaneous with  the  Sphinx  itself, 
which  Mariette  attributed  to  the  mythic 
ages  before  the  advent  of  Mena,  the  first 
king  of  the  first  dynasty,  and  which 
Maspero  considers  to  be,  if  not  actually 
prehistoric,  at  all  events  the  oldest  mon- 
ument in  Egypt. 

From  the  level  of  the  area  below  the 
great  flight  of  steps  (which  lead  down, 
and  not  up,  to  the  Sphinx)  one  now 
measures  the  whole  height  of  the  huge, 
human-headed  monster,  whose  battered 
countenance  stands  out  against  the 
cloudless  sky  one  hundred  feet  above. 
The  space  between  the  paws  is  thirty- 
five  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide.  This 
space  was  anciently  converted  into  a 
small  sanctuary,  lined  with  votive  tab- 
lets, only  one  of  which — the  famous  stela 
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of  Thothmes  IV. — yet  remains  in  situ. 
This  stela  records  how  the  King,  when 
upon  one  of  his  hunting  expeditions,  lay 
down  to  rest  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Sphinx.  He  there  fell  asleep,  and 
dreamed  a  dream  in  which  the  venerable 
image  conjured  him  to  clear  away  the 
sand  in  which  it  was  nearly  buried.  Then 
the  prince  awoke  and  "made  silence  in 
his  heart,"  and  vowed  to  do  that  which 
the  god  had  commanded. 

The  paws  of  the  Sphinx,  as  they  now 
appear,  are  a  restoration  of  Roman  date, 
being  cased  in  comparatively  small  slabs, 
and  to  some  extent  hollow  underneath. 
The  breast  of  the  Sphinx  has  likewise 
been  faced  with  slabs,  apparently  in 
Roman  times;  and  these  slabs  have 
again  been  repaired  by  cutting  away  the 
weathered  surface  and  inserting  a  fresh 
facing.     Like  the  legs  of  the  Colossi  of 


the  Plain  and  those  of  the  great  statues 
at  Aboo  Simbel,  the  paws  of  the  Sphinx 
are  covered  with  the  Greek  scrawls  of 
early  travelers;  but  these  Graffi  ti  are 
mostly  of  a  late  period,  and  so  slightly 
scratched  that  few  are  legible  through- 
out. Such  as  they  are,  however,  Pro- 
fessor Maspero  has,  it  is  understood,  de- 
voted himself  to  the  ungrateful  and 
difficult  task  of  translating  them. — Lon- 
don Times. 


Hate  keeps  the  heart  always  at  full 
tension.  It  gives  rise  to.  oppression  of 
brain  and  senses.  It  confuses  the  whole 
man.  It  robs  the  stomach  of  nervous 
power,  and,  digestion  being  impaired, 
the  failure  of  life  begins  at  once.  Those, 
therefore,  who  are  born  with  this  passion 
should  give  it  up. 
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In  his  little  hut  by  the  rocky  shore, 

Where  the  waters  ever  with  changing  hues, 
Creep  in  and  out  with  a  drowsy  roar, 

Sits  an  old  man  fashioning  babies'  shoes; 
His  face  is  wrinkled,  his  hair  is  white, 

His  form  is  bent  with  his  years  of  care, 
But  always  the  old  man's  heart  is  light, 
And  he  sings  to  himself  as  he  labors  there: 
"  Pegging  away, 
All  the  long  day, 
Stitching  ever  till  set  of  sun; 
Tides  ebb  and  flow, 
Hours  come  and  go, 
Rest  comes  after  the  work  is  done!" 

Through  the  window,  glistening  far  away, 

He  watches  the  white  sails  out  at  sea, 
As  they  slowly  fade  from  the  shining  bay, 

Chased  out  by  the  west  wind  light  and  free; 
And  a  far-off  look  in  his  faded  eyes 

Reveal  that  his  thoughts  are  drifting  far 
With   the   gleaming   sails    where    the    sea-gull 
flies, 
And  he  sings  with  his  heart  o'er  the  harbor 
bar: 

"Pegging  away, 
All  the  long  day, 
White  sails  drifting  across  the  sea; 
Tides  ebb  and  flow; 
Days  come  and  go; — 
Voyage  soon  over  for  you  and  me!" 


He    turns    to    his    work,  and    his    rough    old. 
hands — 
As  honest  as  human  hands  can  be — 
Draw  out  the  threads  with  their  twisted  strands, 

And  stitch  the  crooked  seams  faithfully; 
For  babies'  feet  must  be  shod  with  care; 

And  old  age  carries  the  work  along; 
And  shoes  are  better  by  far  to  wear, 

When  pegged  and  stitched  with  a  little  song: 
"Pegging  away, 
All  the  long  day, 
Infancy,  childhood,  youth  and  age; 
Tides  ebb  and  flow; 
Years  come  and  go; 
Life  is  only  a  written  page!  " 

And  thus  he  toils,  while  the  days  go  by, 

Springs  turn  to  summer  along  the  shore, 
The  summers  fade  and  the  roses  die, 

And  snow-drift  whitens  the  headlands  o'er; 
And,  day  by  day,  as  the  seasons  run, 

He  sings  and  toils  in  a  thoughtful  muse, 
His  thread  near  wasted,  his  work  most  done — 
An  old  man  fashioning  babies'  shoes: 
"Pegging  away, 
All  the  long  day, 
Shine  and  shadow,  and  spring  and  fall; 
Tides  ebb  and  flow; 
Men  come  and  go; 
God  the  Father  is  over  all!" 

J.  S.  Cutler. 
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Salt  Lake  City,        September,  1888. 

LOVERS  OF   PLEASURE. 

The  summer  excursion  season  is  over. 
The  time  for  footing  up  its  totals  of 
pleasure  and  profit  has  come  and  the 
sober  second  thought  will  have  its  day. 

To  the  railroad  companies  this  will  be 
full  of  comfort  and  cheer.  They  have 
worked  all  the  long  hot  summer  day, 
worked  incessantly  that  others  might  have 
joy.  They  have  provided  quick  trains 
and  cheap;  bands  of  music,  better  than 
were  ever  supported  here  before;  dining 
halls  and  refreshment  buffets,  excellent 
in  their  accommodations  and  courteous 
in  their  management.  They  have  pro- 
vided amusements  of  a  greater  variety 
than  ever  before,  from  the  one-horse 
whirligig  to  the  great  two  days'  regatta, 
and  now  is  the  day  of  their  reward. 
They  have  stretched  out  wide  open 
arms  of  hospitality,  into  which  perspir- 
mg  thousands  have  frantically  rushed, 
and  how  cooling  and  delightful  their 
embrace  has  been!  They  have  wiped 
away  the  sweat  from  every  throbbing 
brow,  driven  forth  dull  care  from  many 
a  troubled  breast  and  fairly  squeezed 
the  cash  from  the  heavy  laden  and  the 
light.  What  myriads  of  half  dollars 
have  clinked  across  the  counters  of 
these  pleasure  dealing  railways,  during 
the  summer  that  is  past!  It  is  said  that 
thirty  thousand  were  dropped  into  their 
coffers  on  the  two  days  of  the  regatta. 
And  oh,  what  a  regatta!  But  it  only  cost 
us  fifteen  thousand  dollars  and  we  ought 
not  to  complain!  It  has  paid  the  rail- 
ways. The  summer  season  has  been  a 
great  one  for  them. 

But  the  most  of  this  pleasure  seeking, 
what  has  it  been?  Indeed,  in  sober 
earnest,  we  must  admit  it  has  been  folly. 
Not  that  great  health  is  not  found  in  the 
briny  waters  of  the  lake.  No  better 
bath  can  be  taken  in  the  world.      But 


what  percentage  of  the  hundreds  of  car 
loads  of  young  men  and  women  have 
gone  to  the  lake  for  their  health?  Possi- 
bly two  percent;  certainly  not  more,  and 
the  rest  went  for  fun.  This  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  fun  loving  and  pleasure- 
seeking  disposition  of  the  present  day 
in  Zion.  It  is  so  manifestly  the  pervail- 
ing  sentiment  that  even  the  unbelieving 
world  comments  upon  it.  It  is  said 
by  the  professors  of  Christianity,  the 
church  going  people  of  the  east,  that 
no  where  in  the  United  States  is  so 
great  liberty  given  the  young  to  seek 
pleasure  and  spend  time  and  means  in 
the  pursuit  of  fun,  as  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
We  throng  the  bathing  places  on  the 
lake,  the  shady  groves  of  the  canyons 
and  pleasure  resorts;  we  turn  out  scores 
and  hundreds  to  swell  the  excursion 
parties  to  the  Pacific  Coast;  to  the  Soda 
Springs;  to  the  north  and  the  south; 
we  fill  theatres,  to  witness  exhibitions 
of  every  degree  of  merit  or  unworthiness; 
the  panorama,  the  circus,  the  base-ball 
games,  good,  bad  and  indifferent  find 
their  votaries  among  our  people,  whose 
minds  are  ready  to  be  amused,  and 
pockets  ready  to  be  emptied  of  their  last 
nickle  for  pleasure. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  straightlaced  Puritan- 
ism that  we  comment  upon  this  pleasure 
loving,  that  enlivens  our  summers  and 
makes  a  holiday  of  the  heated  term,  and 
stop  to  ask  the  question,  whether  we 
are  becoming  "lovers  of  pleasure  more 
than  lovers  of  God?"  It  is,  however,  a 
question  that  every  young  man  and 
woman  of  Zion  should  seriously  ask. 
Upon  the  answer  conscience  gives,  de- 
pends the  discipline  each  should  pre- 
scribe for  himself  and  faithfully  impose. 
We  are  not  denied  pleasure  in  this  life — 
though  in  self-denial,  we  may  find  the 
most  exalted  joy — in  order  to  obtain 
eternal  happiness.  "Man  is  that  he  may 
have  joy."  But  he  is  most  sure  of  real- 
izing his  destiny,  in  this  respect,  by  re- 
straining the  impulse  for  pleasure,  the 
temptation  to  seek  amusement,  the  in- 
dulgence of  every  desire,  by  a  living 
consciousness  that  he  is  seeking  first  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  with  full  faith  that 
all  these  will  be  added  unto  him. 


A    GREAT  MAGNET. 
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The  Persian  lady  is  a  good  housewife. 
She  rises  with  the  dawn,  she  is  liberal 
in  her  housekeeping,  kind  to  her 
servants — a  little  profuse,  perhaps,  but 
then  living  is  cheap  in  the  east.  The 
keys  of  everything  are  in  the  keeping  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  she  is 
usually  exact  in  her  accounts.  All  the 
vast  stock  of  conserves  and  sweetmeats, 
syrups  for  the  preparation  of  sherbets, 
and  pickles  in  endless  variety  are 
either  prepared  by  her  own  fingers  or 
under  her  eyes.  Nor  does  she  disdain 
to  be  a  confectioner  and  maker  of 
pastry.  As  evening  approaches — the 
long  elaborate  Persian  dinner  being 
partaken  of  among  the  upper  classes 
by  the  sexes  apart — she  prepares  to 
entertain  her  husband;  she  will  play  to 
him  upon  the  lute  or  harmonica;  she  will 
sing  to  him,  or  read  him  to  sleep  with 
poetry;  or  she  will  play  with  him  at 
backgammon  or  chess,  or  recite  to  him 
long  stories  in  the  style  of  "The  Arabian 
Nights."  When  he  is  sick  she  nurses 
him,  and  it  is  her  pride  to  see  that  his 
wardrobe  is  well  supplied  and  his  serv- 
ants well  clad.  She  will  intrigue  for 
him,  plead  for  him,  lie  for  him,  and  has 
been  known  to  die  for  him.  She  will 
even  carry  her  complaisance  so  far  as  to 
find  another  wife  for  him. 


On  August  5,  at  10:20  p.  m.,  General 
Sheridan  passed  away.  His  death,  fol- 
lowing upon  the  demise  of  General 
Grant,  removes  another  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  United  States  army  in  the 
civil  war,  and  acts  to  still  further  rele- 
gate the  conflict  to  the  domain  of  history. 

Philip  Henry  Sheridan's  parents  were 
natives  of  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to  this 
country  about  sixty  years  ago.  He  was 
born  March  6,  183 1,  in  Somerset,  Perry 
County,  Ohio,  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  birthplace  of  General  Sherman,  his 
companion  in  war  and  his  survivor. 
His  family  were  of  pure  Celtic  blood, 
and  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
race  are  said  to  have  appeared  in  Sheri- 
dan, especially  in  early  life  and  his  West 
Point  career.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1853,  and  was  sent  to  Texas, 
where   he   began   his   experience    as    a 


soldier  in  fighting  the  Apache  Indians. 
Until  1861  he  remained  in  the  west.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  was 
assigned  to  various  duties,  principally 
clerical  and  in  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment, until  May  25,  1862.  Then  he 
took  command  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
the  Second  Michigan,  and  at  once  began 
his  brilliant  record  as  one  of  the  most 
daring  commanders  on  the  Northern 
side.  His  magnificent  achievements  at 
Winchester  and  elsewhere  are  matters 
of  song  and  history. 

In  1S70-71  he  was  with  the  German 
armies,  and  witnessed  many  of  the 
scenes  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  He 
was  often  solicited  to  enter  the  field  of 
politics,  but  persistently  refused  In 
June,  1S75,  ne  married,  and  now  leaves 
a  wife  and  four  children  to  mourn  his 
loss.  His  quiet  and  retiring  disposition 
serves  only  to  make  the  memory  of  his 
actions  in  war  the  more  enduring. 


A  GREAT  MAGNET. 

Willett's  Point  is  used  as  a  post 
graduate  school  for  West  Pointers.  It  is 
designed  especially  for  the  instruction  of 
those  enlisted  in  the  engineer  corps.  At 
present  there  are  about  four  hundred 
men  there.  Major  W.  R.  King,  who  is 
in  command,  is  a  large  man,  of  massive 
physique,  with  bushy  black  hair  and 
beard.  He  is  very  courteous  in  his 
manner,  dresses  neglige,  and  does  not 
look  much  like  a  soldier.  He  is  an 
enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  physical 
science,  and  he  has  entered  into  all  his 
original  researches  with  such  a  strong 
determination  to  make  them  successful 
that  the  men  under  him  regard  him  in 
the  light  of  a  genius. 

Last  December  Major  King  happened 
to  see  two  large  fifteen  inch  Dahlgren 
guns  lying  unused  side  by  side  on  the 
dock.  He  immediately  conceived  the 
idea  that  a  magnet  of  enormous  power 
could  be  constructed  by  means  of  these 
cannons  with  submarine  cable  wound 
about  them.  The  experiment  proved 
very  successful.  The  magnet,  which 
stands  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  is 
eighteen  feet  long,  and  has  eight  miles 
of  cable  wound  about  the  upper  part  of 
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the  guns.  It  is  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  magnet  in  the  world.  Some 
faint  idea  of  its  power  may  be  conceived 
from  the  fact  that  it  takes  a  force  of 
twenty-five-hundred  pounds  to  pull  off 
the  armature. 

Heretofore  the  experiments  have 
been  largely  in  the  direction  of  fish  tor- 
pedoes. The  tests  to  demonstrate  the 
enormous  power  of  the  magnet  were 
made  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  Engineer 
Corps,  and  were  highly  successful.  A 
crowbar  which  was  applied  to  the  mag- 
net required  the  combined  force  of  four 
strong  men  to  tear  it  away.  A  handful 
of  pins  thrown  in  the  opposite  direction 
immediately  flew  back  and  attached 
themselves  to  the  magnet.  A  seemingly 
impossible  experiment  was  performed 
with  some  fifteen  inch  cannora  balls. 
The  balls  were  solid  and  as  much  as  a 
strong  man  could  lift,  yet  the  magnet 
held  several  of  them  suspended  in  the 
air,  one  under  the  other. 

The  most  interesting  experiment  and 
the  one  that  was  regarded  with  the 
greatest  attention  was  the  test  made  of 
an  American  non-magnetic  watch.  Ever 
since  the  great  railroads  of  the  country 
have  compelled  their  employes  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  timepieces,  that 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  magnetism 
generated  by  the  car  trucks,  there  has 
been  much  speculation  as  to  whether 
such  a  watch  could  be  made,  and  a 
sharp  rivalry  has  been  going  on  between 
the  American  and  Swiss  manufacturers. 
The  test  was  highly  satisfactory,  and 
once  more  proved  that  whenever  a  new 
invention  .  was  imperatively  demanded, 
American  genius  could  fully  hold  its 
own  against  the  whole  world.  Major 
King's  magnet  was  so  powerful  that  an 
ordinary  watch  was  stopped  stock  still  as 


soon  as  it  came  within  three  feet  of  it. 
Before  the  test  was  made  there  was 
quite  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
experts  present  as  to  how  far  it  would 
prove  successful. 

Those  who  believed  that  while  a 
watch  might  be  constructed  that  would 
resist  magnetic  influence  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  were  also  of  the  opinion 
that  when  it  was  subjected  to  the  most 
powerful  magnet  in  the  world  the  steel 
pinions  would  bear  so  on  the  working 
parts  that  the  watch  must  necessarily 
stop.  For  ten  minutes  the  watch  was 
held  in  front  of  the  magnet.  It  did  not 
vary  the  hundreth  part  of  a  second.  The 
man  who  held  it  said  that  he  himself 
was  conscious  of  the  influence  of  the 
magnet.  He  could  feel  as  he  held  the 
watch  by  the  chain  that  some  other 
power  than  his  was  keeping  it  sus- 
pended. 

The  most  amusing  experiment  was 
made  with  a  sledgehammer.  When 
one  tried  to  wield  it  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  magnet  he  felt  as 
though  he  were  trying  to  hit  a  blow  with 
a  long  feather  in  a  gale  of  wind.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  that  could  take 
the  conceit  out  of  a  strong  man  so 
much  as  this  simple  experiment.  An- 
other amazing  test  was  made  with  a 
number  of  carpenter's  spikes.  A  spike 
was  put  lengthwise  on  the  end  of  the 
magnet,  then  another  spike  was  attached 
to  the  first  and  so  on  until  a  line  of  them 
stood  straight  out  from  the  magnet  at 
least  four  feet  in  length.  Aside  from  their 
interest  to  science  the  experiments  were 
so  novel  and  startling  that  they  were 
entertaining  even  to  those  who  were  not 
interested  in  the  wonderful  develop- 
ments of  electricity. 


Coarse  kindness  is  better  than  ansrer. 


EXHIBITION    OF    ORIENTAL    FAITHS. 


A  remarkable  collection  will  soon  be 
opened  to  the  world  in  Paris.  The  mu- 
nicipality has  given  a  plot  of  ground  that 
cost  two  hundred  thousand   dollars  on 


the  Avenue  d'Jena,  and  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful stone  structure  has  been  erected  on 
it  by  the  state,  under  a  law  passed  while 
the  present  president,  Carnot,  was  finance 
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minister.  This  law  secures  over  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building,  and  endows  the  estab- 
lishment thus  formed  with  a  perpetual 
annuity  of  nine  thousand  dollars  for  pur- 
poses of  maintenance.  The  glass  cases 
for  the  collection  are  partly  placed  and 
filled,  and  the  public  will  be  admitted  in 
a  few  months. 

The  collection  is  primarily  intended  to 
teach  the  history  of  the  development, 
and  the  characteristics,  of  the  Oriental 
religions.  The  importance  of  this  study 
strikes  us  .forcibly  when  we  reflect  that 
these  forms  of  faith  still  deeply  influence 
the  daily  lives  of  more  than  one-half  of 
the  human  race,  and  that  they  have  sol- 
aced and  guided  tens  of  thousands  of 
millions  of  our  fellow  creatures. 

The  originator  and  collector  of  this 
unique  series  of  objects  is  the  well  known 
student  of  Oriental  languages,  M.  Etienne 
Emile  Guimet,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  citi- 
zen of  Lyons.  He  has  spent  more  than 
twenty  years  of  an  active  scholarly  life 
in  voyages  to,  and  residences  in,  China, 
Japan,  and  other  Asiatic  lands,  and  has 
devoted  several  millions  of  francs  from 
his  large  fortune  to  this  work  of  public 
instruction.  In  his  native  town  he  is  also 
known  for  his  persistent  and  munificent 
efforts  to  secure  high  class  musical  enter- 
tainments for  the  people;  and,  if  his  ef- 
forts are  measured  by  the  exquisite  con- 
gregational singing  that  I  recently  heard 
in  one  of  the  Lyons  churches,  his  efforts 
have  been  signally  successful. 

Recently  I  spent  the  morning  with  M. 
Guimet,  examining  the  collections  al- 
ready in  place.  We  first  passed  through 
two  long  halls,  carefully  arranged,  and 
lighted  from  both  sides  with  high  win- 
dows— halls,  let  me  say,  that  would  form 
admirable  models  for  the  future  archi- 
tect of  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Here 
we  found  two  comprehensive  collections 
of  pottery — one  from  China  and  one  from 
Japan — each  arranged  geographically  and 
historically,  beginning,  in  the  case  of 
Japan,  with  the  southern  provinces,  and 
ending  with  the  northern.  These  most 
valuable  gifts  of  M.  Guimet,  however,  do 
not  belong  to  my  present  subject. 
From  these  halls  we  entered  the  lofty 


library,  where  are  already  placed  twelve 
thousand  volumes  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts containing  official  statements  in 
the  original  tongues  of  the  dogmas, 
creeds,  and  myths  of  all  the  important 
Oriental  forms  of  belief.  Thence  we 
passed  to  an  extensive  hall,  in  which  the 
Japanese  religions  are  illustrated  and 
classed. 

Illustrations  of  the  earliest  form  of  the 
Thinto  nature  worship  begin  the  exten- 
sive series.  First  we  have  the  round 
metal  mirrors  resting  upon  mimic  waves 
of  sculptured  wood,  that  stood  high  in 
the  temple  to  catch  the  earliest  rays  of 
the  rising  sun;  then  figures  of  the  simply 
clad  priests;  then  the  implements  for 
making  the  primitive  offering  of  fire  and 
incense  to  the  unembodied  god.  In 
order  of  time  follow  the  paraphernalia 
of  the  Buddhist  priests,  who,  crossing 
from  Corea,  brought  with  them  their 
gorgeous  ritual  and  imposed  it  upon  the 
nation.  Then  we  have  innumerable 
figures  of  Buddha  and  attendant  deities 
in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  lacquer  and  clay, 
representing  the  ideas  of  the  important 
contending  sects  into  which  Buddhism 
was  soon  divided,  through  the  agency  of 
sacerdotal  ingenuity. 

In  the  middle  of  the  hall,  under  the 
skylight,  is  a  representation  of  the 
interior  of  a  Japanese  temple  of  the  first 
class,  with  original  images  of  all  the 
gods  before  whom  worship  is  usually 
conducted.  Here  we  may  see  how,  in 
the  imagination  of  the  Japanese,  the 
sacred  Buddha  [sends  forth  four  great 
agencies  that  save  men  through  persuas- 
ion; they  are  shown  to  the  popular  eye 
in  the  form  of  golden  figures  of  prophets 
in  silken  robes;  and  also  how  four  other 
emanations  from  Buddha,  symbolical  of 
darkness,  compel  men  to  do  right 
through  fear,  shown  as  carved  images  of 
black  devils  with  gnashing  teeth. 

Beyond  this  group  are  series  of  cases 
containing  thousands  of  objects  explain- 
ing Japanese  myths,  lives  of  saints,  and 
the  stories  told  about  their  sacred  people 
and  places.  Another  extensive  hall 
contains  a  series  of  figures  and  other 
objects  elucidating  the  forms  of  belief, 
the  myths,  and  the  folk  lore  of  China. 
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A   PRINCE'S  REVENGE. 


In  another  the  Greek  mythology  is 
systematized,  in  another  the  Roman,  in 
another  the  Egyptian.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  cases  is  that  containing 
original  images  from  many  places  in  the 
countries  and  islands  bordered  by  the 
Mediterranean,  showing  the  various 
steps  by  which  the  Egyptian  gods  were 
accepted  and  adopted  under  new  names 
successively  by  the  Greeks  and  by  the 
Romans.  The  rooms  containing  the 
collections  from  the  western  lands  are  as 
yet  but  partly  arranged.  Enough  can  be 
seen,  however,  to  show  how  important 
and  complete  the  series  of  objects  must 
be — enough  to  show  that  the  world 
furnishes  no  other  collection  of  the  kind 
nearly  so  large,  or  so  well  prepared  for 
the  serious  study  of  the  development  of 
Oriental  and  ancient  civilization. 

M.  Guimet  declared  that  he  had  no 
theory  to  support  in  forming  his  museum. 
He  has  excluded  the  Christian  and  the 
Hebrew  forms  of  worship  from  his 
scientific  treatment,  and  has  confined 
himself  to  those  lands  where  religion 
dawned  upon  mankind,  and  where  great 
faiths  that  dominated  extensive  terri- 
tories were  developed.  He  simply 
presented  the  authentic  documents  and 
the  authorized  symbols  for  the  use  of 
the  scholar. — Science. 


A  PRINCE'S  REVENGE. 
In  European  countries,  where  princes 
become  titular  colonels  at  the  age  of  ten, 
and  assume  actual  command  of  a  regi- 
ment before  really  entering  upon  their 
practical  military  education,  under  the 
guidance  of  some  veteran  general,  it 
occurs  quite  frequently  that  a  prince 
should  assert  the  authority  which  his 
station  as  a  member  of  the  imperial 
family  insures  to  him  over  any  higher 
commissioned  officer,  to  remind  his  tutor 
of  his  superiority  over  him  as  a  prince, 
even  though  he  be  his  subordinate  as  an 
officer  in  the  field.  On  this  score  an 
amusing  story  is  whispered  in  well-in- 
formed circles  about  the  Archduke 
Johann  Salvator,  a  nephew  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria.  The  prince  is  described 
as  a  wanton,  fun-loving  character,  and 
many  are  the  anecdotes  of  his  humor  at 


the  expense  of  others,  though  to  his 
credit  it  is  said  that  in  all  his  escapades 
he  never  exceeds  the  bounds  of  the 
innocent  harmless. 

Recently  the  prince  commanded  his 
regiment  at  a  manoeuvre  held  under  the 
auspices  of  an  old  and  tried  general, 
who  had  lately  been  the  favorite  target 
of  the  prince's  humor.  Here  the  general 
saw  his  opportunity  for  retribution. 
When  at  the  close  of  the  manoeuvre,  as  is 
customary,  the  officers  collected  about 
their  leader  to  receive  his  criticisms  of 
the  different  regiments,  the  general  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  with  the  troop  in 
the  main,  but  continuing,  in  a  tone  of 
infinite  sarcasm:  "I  cannot  refrain  to  re- 
mark that  the  defile  of  No. — "  (the 
prince's  own)  "was  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  bearing  of  the  troop  was  bad;  and 
in  fact  all  through  the  manoeuvre  it 
showed  poor  drilling  and  leadership. 
A  rapid  and  radical  change  would  be 
desirable  "  So  speaking,  with  a  self- 
satisfied  smile  he  turned  in  his  saddle, 
and  entering  into  conversation  with  an 
officer  at  his  side,  he  entirely  ignored 
the  presence  of  the  prince,  who,  with  a 
cold  salute,  turned  his  horse  and  galloped 
away,  for  even  he,  while  in  the  character 
of  a  soldier,  would  not  dare  to  utter  a 
word  in  disrespect  to  his  superior.  But 
if  revenge  was  denied  to  him  in  his 
present  position,  he  could  easily  achieve 
it  in  the  character  of  a  prince.  And  he 
was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  this 
opportunity. 

A  few  minutes  later,  ere  the  group 
around  the  commander  had  yet  dis- 
persed, to  the  surprise  of  all  there 
sounded  the  well-known  bugle  signal 
announcing  the  approach  of  a  member 
of  the  imperial  household.  The  general, 
as  becomes  his  position,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  staff  to  receive  so  unexpected  a 
visitor,  when,  much  to  his  chagrin,  he 
perceived  that  it  was  Johann  Salvator, 
who  had  returned,  accompanied  by  his 
attaches.  With  unconcerned  mien  the 
prince  galloped  forward,  and  returning 
condescendingly  the  salute  of  the  general, 
he  demanded  from  him  a  report  of  the 
manoeuvre,  which  the  commander  could 
not    deny    to    his    Imperial    Highness. 
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Then  he  expressed  his  desire  to  witness 
a  defile  of  the  troop,  to  which  the 
general  had  to  submit,  and  gave  orders 
accordingly. 

Closely  the  prince  scrutinized  each 
regiment,  and  when  the  last  company 
had  passed  him,  he  turned  to  the  general, 
and  amid  the  respectful  silence  of  all,  he 
expressed  in  dignified  language  his  dis- 
approval of  the  manoeuvre.  "General," 
he  continued,  "it  shows  poor  drilling 
and  bad  leadership.     A  rapid  and  radical 


change  would  indeed  be  very  desirable. 
Entirely  satisfied,  however,  am  I  with 
No. — "  (again  it  was  the  prince's  own). 
"Will  you  kindly  transmit  to  its  com- 
mander my  thanks  and  my  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  excellent  bearing  which 
that  regiment  has  shown  during  the 
defile?"  So  saying,  he  turned  about  and 
galloped  away,  leaving  behind  him  a 
cloud  of  dust  and  the  stupefied  general. 


Cold  words  freeze  people's  hearts. 


ASSOCIATION    INTELLIGENCE. 


BIBLE. 

Lecture  XXV. — Mosaic  laws.  Time, 
1491  B.  C.  Subdivisions:  Liberality  of 
the  people,  in  donating  for  the  Taber- 
nacle. See  Exodus  xxxv-xl;  Josephus, 
Book  III,  chapters  vi-vii.  Offerings — 
burnt;  peace;  trespass;  law  in  relation  to 
meats;  feasts.  References,  Book  of  Le- 
viticus; Josephus,  Book  III,  chapters 
ix-xii. 

Lecture  XXVI. — Journey  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Sinai  to  Zion.  Time,  1490- 
1471.  Subdivisions:  The  census;  ar- 
rangement of  the  families  and  order  of 
march;  the  inordinate  desire  for  animal 
food;  the  sev^en  days'  sojourn  at  Haze- 
roth  on  account  of  Miriam's  punishment, 
for  presumptuously  criticising  Moses; 
reconnoitring  the  land  of  Canaan,  with 
a  view  to  possessing  their  rightful  inher- 
itances; the  rejection  of  the  generation; 
the  rebellion  of  Korah;  the  supremacy 
of  the  Melchisedec  over  the  Levitical 
authority  (at  that  time  changed  to  the 
Aaronic.)  References,  Numbers,  chap- 
ters i-xx;  Josephus,  Book  IV,  chapters 
i-iv. 

Lecture  XXV II.— The  last  days  of 
Moses.  Time,  1452  B.  C.  Subdivisions: 
His  victorious  leadership;  his  discourse 
at  the  end  of  forty  years;  his  song;  his 
prophecy;  his  blessings  of  the  twelve 
tribes;  his  death  and  burial.  References, 
Numbers,  xxi  to  end,  Book  of  Deuter- 
onomy; Josephus,  Book  IV,  chapters 
iv-viii. 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Lecture    XXV.— Time,   A.    D.    32-62. 


Paul,  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  Sub- 
divisons:  His  conversion;  his  zealous 
advocacy  of  the  Gospel;  his  miracles; 
his  whipping,  imprisonment,  and  deliv- 
erance; his  occupation  as  a  tent  maker; 
his  rescue  from  the  mob  at  Jerusalem; 
his  Roman  citizenship;  his  trial  before 
the  Jewish  council;  his  hearing  before 
Felix;  his  summons  before  Festus;  his 
appeal  to  Caesar;  his  defense  before 
Agrippi;  his  journey  to  Rome;  his  teach- 
ings while  in  custody,  in  Rome,  two 
years. 

Lecture  XXVI. — Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians.  Time,  A.  D.  54.  Sub- 
divisions: First  Epistle  (from  Athens); 
(a)  chastity;  (b)  industry;  (c)  business 
("Mormon  Creed").  Second  Epistle. 
(a)  practical  illustrations  of  self-support 
by  manual  labor;  (b)  brotherly  treatment 
of  those  weak  in  the  faith. 

Lecture  XXVII. — Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  (from  Ephesus).  Time,  A.  D. 
58.  Subdivisions:  Unchangeableness  of 
the  Gospel;  review  of  his  missionary 
work;  non-nationality  in  the  church  of 
Christ;  works  of  the  flesh  contrasted  with 
the  fruits  of  the  spirit;  self-criticism. 
RefAence,  Galatians. 

BOOK  OF  MORMON. 

Lecture  XXV. — Reign  of  the  Judges. 
Peace;  prosperity;  pride.  Subdivisions: 
Industry  of  the  people;  misuse  of  accumu- 
lated wealth;  Alma's  resignation  of  the 
judgeship,  and  appointment  of  Nephihah ; 
Alma's  preaching  tour,  beginning  at 
Zarahemla.     Reference,  Alma,  iv-v. 

Lecture  XXVI. — Reign  of  the  Judges 
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LIFE. 


The  general  reformation.  Subdivisions: 
The  work  at  Zarahemla;  (a)  Alma's  dis- 
course to  the  Saints;  (b)  ordination  of 
priests  and  elders  to  preside;  (c)  new- 
record  of  membership.  The  administra- 
tive work  at  Gideon;  (a)  his  sermon;  (b) 
setting  in  order  this  branch  of  the  church. 
Reference,  Alma,  vi-viii. 

Lecture  XXVII. — Alma's  mission  in 
the  west.  Subdivisions:  His  kind  re- 
ception and  good  work  at  Mulek;  his 
labors  at  Ammonihah;  (a)  the  people 
reject  him,  and  the  Gospel  message  he 
brought  them;  (b)  the  ministration  of  the 
angel;  (c)  his  return  to  Ammonihah,  by 
the  command  of  the  angel;  (d)  Amulek, 
the  favored  polygamous  Nephite,  re- 
ceives and  entertains  Alma;  (e)  Alma's 
prophetic  warning,  and  Amulek's  power- 
ful testimony;  (/)  the  conversion  of 
Jeesrom,  the  lawyer,  and  others;  (g)  the 
stoning  and  banishing  of  the  converts, 
and  the  burning  of  their  families  and  the 
Scriptural  records;  (h)  the  barbarous 
imprisonment  and  mobbing  of  Alma  and 
Amulek;  (i)  their  deliverance  by  divine 
interposition,  and  terrible  death  of  the 
mob  leaders,  and  dismay  of  the  infidel 
multitude.     Reference,  Alma,  viii-xv. 


LIFE. 
Ask  what  is  human  life  ?  The  Sage  replies, 
With  disappointment  low'ring  in  his  eyes: 
A  painful  passage  o'er  a  restless  flood, 
A  vain  pursuit  of  fugitive  false  good, 
A  sense  of  fancied  bliss  and  heartfelt  care, 
Closing  at  last  in  darkness  and  despair. 

Cowper. 
"What  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  live 
and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  living!"  thus 
wrote  a  little  child  to  me  a  few  days 
since,  who  had  just  stood  by  the  grave 
that  was  closing  over  a  beloved  uncle. 
As  the  child  gazed  at  the  inanimate  form, 
the  closed  coffin,  the  deep,  dark  g^ive, 
naturally  its  little  heart  shrank  ^vith 
dread  from  death  and  its  surroundings, 
and  the  thoughts  turned  to  life  with  all 
its  brightness  and  joy,  and  found  ex- 
pression in  the  above,  "What  a  glorious 
thing  it  is  to  live!"  To  be  able  to  breathe 
the  pure  air,  to  bask  in  the  sunlight,  to 
listen  to  the  sweet  low  murmur  of  waters 
and  the  singing  of  birds,  to  gaze  at  the 


everchanging  skies,  to  rest  the  eye  on 
the  beauties  of  forest  and  field,  to  feel  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  as  the  blood  courses 
through  our  veins  and  the  heart-beats 
are  regular  and  constant;  for  such  ines- 
timable blessings  even  a  child's  heart 
went  out  in  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good  when  in  presence  of  death  and  the 
grave.  All  our  blessings  are  enhanced 
in  value  by  comparison,  and  thus  when 
life  and  death  were  brought  together  in 
this  child's  mind,  never  before  did  life 
seem  half  so  sweet  or  the  thought  of 
laying  it  aside  half  so  hard.  Who  has 
not  stood  over  the  inanimate  body  of  a 
loved  one,  and  had  solemn  thoughts  of 
life  and  death?  How  we  yearn  at  times 
to  rend  the  veil  that  separate  the  one 
from  the  other  and  look  beyond  and  un- 
ravel the  mystery.  To-day  so  full  of  joy 
and  health,  buoyant  with  life — to-mor- 
row the  form  is  still,  the  eye  sightless, 
the  ear  deaf  to  loving  voices,  and  the 
lips  silent  and  closed  forever;  soul  and 
body  no  longer  united,  the  one  senseless 
clay,  the  other  gone  "to  give  an  account 
for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body."  Is  it 
at  all  strange  that  we  should  love  life 
and  cling  to  it  with  tenacity?  It  would 
be  stranger  if  we  did  not  love  to  live,  if 
we  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  blessings 
and  beauties  of  life;  it  wa»  so  intended 
that  we  should,  but  not  abuse  them.  It 
has  often  been  said  that  "it  is  much 
easier  to  die  than  to  live;"  and  so  it  is; 
for  how  easy  it  is  to  make  our  life  a 
failure,  and  how  hard  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess. We  should  with  grateful  hearts 
appreciate  life,  and  feel  it  is  good  to  live, 
but  at  the  same  time*  keep  the  beautiful 
lines  of  Dryden  ever  in  mind: — 
Since  every  man  who  lives  is  born  to  die, 
And  none  can  boast  sincere  felicity, 
With  equal  mind  what  happens  let  us  bear, 
Nor  joy  nor  grieve  too  much  for  things  beyond 

our  care; 
Like  pilgrims  to  the  appointed  place  we  tend; 
The  world's  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey's  end. 
And  when  the  end  is  reached,  death 
at  last  is  only  a  passport  to  life,  and 
though  our  lives  be  short  or  long  what 
matters  it;  "the  shortest  life  is  long 
enough  if  it  leads  to  a  better,  and  the 
longest  life  is  too  short  if  it  does  not." 
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Smith.  This  offer  is  also  extended  to  those  subscribers  who  have  not 
yet  paid,  their  subscription,  upon  pa,yment  of  $2.50  before  Nov.  Jst 

Subscribers  xviJiing  their  bound  volumes  returned  by  mail,  must 
forward  20  cents  each  to  prepay  postage,  otherwise  their  volumes 
will  remain  at  our  office  until  called  for. 

Missing  numbers  that  have  been  lost  or  destroyed  will  be  supplied 
to  subscribers  sending  volumes  to  be  bound,  at  15  cents  each  The 
money  for  these  must  accompany  the  order  for  binding. 

i 

ADDRESS: 

The  O ont::r»it> xxt or*  Company, 

40  Main  Street,    Salt  Lake  City. 


Hardy,  Youg  &  G§apa 


* 


->£  ■<■     ooff,    z.  c.   r^d.  1,0 — »  j<— 


FIRST 
CLASS 


Family  Groceries. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


-4  Substantial  Line  of 

DRY  COODS  Kept  in  Stock. 


:TOWN   AND  COUNTRY    TRADE    SOLICITED; 

ALONZO    YOUNG,     MANAGER. 


CW.&  M.Co 


f 


Co-oplap  Machine  Co. 


^  PAID    UP   CAPITAL, $150. 000.  g^ 


Loading  Agricultural  Implement  Heme  of  Utah. 


(2©-©p.  {l)(ag©Fi  |f  (flciefime;  (So. 


tM  REPRESENTS  THE  gj>« 

£§  Mitchell  Wagons,    Bain  Wagons,  35 

^  Wood   Machines,    Deere  Plows,  <a* 

^  I'ussell  &  Co.'s  Machinery,  K£!  ^^^ 

*§  ARRIACES,    BUCCIES,  ROAD  CARTS,    HARNESS.  §£  ^»VV\«£5  M.CO 

SS  ^vc^^"/^^^"^^^^^^^^^^  S&f """ 

><•£  Half  Block  South  of  Theatre,  ^                                   >>W* 

K§  SALT     LAKE    CITY,      UTAH.  fejC                                     fo) 


HOME  OF  OTAH. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  HOME  INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Cash  Assets,         -       $130,000. 
HEBER   J.  GRANT  &  CO., 

(Gfiniral  glints, 
40  Main  St.,    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


University  of  Deseret. 

The  University  will  begin  its  Academic 
Year  for  1888-89,  on  Monday,  September 
3d,  in  the  new  University  Building,  just 
completed. 

The  Annual  Announcement  of  the  Institution 
giving  full  information  of  its  departments, 
courses  of  study,  programmes,  sessions,  charges, 
etc.,  may  be  had  at  the  principal  book  stores  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  or  by  addressing  the  President, 
JOHN  R.  PARK,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


